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We Salute 
the pioneers 


of the 


SECOND 
ALIYA 


who took the first steps a half 
century ago toward the 
establishment of the State 

of Israel and its labor 
movement, Histadrut. 


THE MID-WINTER 
NATIONAL 
ROLL- CALL 
CONFERENCE 


of the 

ISRAEL 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


will be dedicated to those hardy 
pioneers, from whose ranks 
has come the present 
leadership of Histadrut and 
the independent Jewish State. 


THE ROLL-CALL 
CONFERENCE 
WILL MOBILIZE 


$1,000,000 


in cash to help advance the 
great constructive program of 
Labor Israel—as the second 
half-century of pioneering 
initiative commences! 


COME TO THE 
NATIONAL 

ROLL- CALL 
CONFERENCE 
Sunday 
February 13, 1955 
1:00 P.M. 


at the 


Flotel Commedore, 
New York City. 
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Editorial Comment 





The Ladejinsky Case 


MMEDIATELY AFTER World War I, two immi- 

grants came to the United States. One was 
Wolf Ladejinsky, a Jew from Russia fleeing the 
pogroms that then raged in the land of his 
birth. The other was George N. Vitt, self- 
confessed “White Russian” who “fled from the 
Bolsheviks.” It is hardly necessary to explain 
to a Jewish audience what the term “White 
Russian” means—too many Jews still have vivid 
recollections of what this designation signifies. 


Thirty-five years later these then unknown 
two immigrants were prominently in the news. 
Wolf Ladejinsky had in the meantime become 
an expert in agricultural economics and, by all 
accounts, had served this country faithfully and 
well as the author of the plans for land dis- 
tribution in Japan. In this capacity he has 
earned the praise of his superiors, the gratitude 
of the people of Japan, and the appreciation 
of the State Department. George N. Vitt, on 
the other hand, has won his place in the limelight 
and in the columns of the press with a “classic” 
outpouring of anti-Semitic bigotry. 


Some weeks ago Wolf Ladejinsky was trans- 
ferred from the State to the Agriculture De- 
partment, and here he was refused employment 
on security and technical grounds despite the 
clearance he had with the State Department. 
The Agriculture Department had no convinc- 
ing reasons to offer for its decision. In fact, the 
Department was accused of removing Ladejinsky 
in order to reward some deserving party hench- 
man. The case of Ladejinsky became a cause 
celebre. Some striking explanation had to be 
offered to the country, and Milan D. Smith, 
executive assistant to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, offered the “proof” against Ladejinsky 
in the form of a letter from the aforementioned 


George N. Vitt. 


This letter was supposed to clinch the case 
against Ladejinsky. Instead it revealed that the 
Agriculture Department had been taken for- a 
ride by an anti-Semite. Ever since excerpts from 
this letter were released, the Agriculture De- 
partment has been trying unsuccessfuly to 
wash its hands of it and at the same time to 
stick to its story that Ladejinsky was a security 
risk. Ladejinsky’s services have already been 
engaged by Stassen’s F.O.A. This farm expert 
will now go to South Viet Nam where agri- 
cultural reform is essential if the communist 


tide is to be halted among the impoverished 
peasants of that critical area. The question of 
his security clearance is thus no longer an issue. 
Since the State Department and the F.O.A. feel 
Ladejinsky is no security risk, the country can 
sleep peacefully despite Mr. Vitt’s doubts in the 
case. What is important now is to examine the 
mentality and procedures of executive person- 
nel in the Department of Agriculture which 
made them clutch Mr. Vitt’s letter to their 
bosoms despite the fact that it was but a pitiful 
paraphrase of the anti-Semitic catechism. 

Mr. George N. Vitt admits that “He had 
never met Mr. Ladejinsky and had no direct 
knowledge of the case.” In his letter he likewise 
declared that “Mr. L. may be 100 per cent inno- 
cent, but... ” That was all Vitt had to say 
about Ladejinsky. But he had plenty to say 
about Jews—Jews from Russia in particular. 
As a (former?) “White Russian” he is no doubt 
an authority on Jews, and so he considered it his 
duty: to enlighten the Agriculture Department 
and to share his views with it. “Some of my 
best friends are among Jews,” Mr. Vitt said, 
(Are the Executives of the Agriculture De- 
partment blind not to have noticed this tell- 
tale stigmata of the anti-Semite?) but it was 
regrettable that “‘a goodly share of these [Rus- 
sian] revolutionaries were found among Russian 
Jews,” and “Jews who turned into reds or fellow 
travellers after 1919 were the worst kind of 
traitors,” and ‘“‘The Rosenbergs, the atom spies, 
are a good example,” etc., etc., etc. 

Vitt’s letter was eight pages long. We gave 
above only a very few of the quotes from it 
that appeared in the press. They suffice to indi- 
cate what Mr. Vitt’s sentiments are. 

But we are not concerned with Mr. Vitt’s 
“views” on the Jews; they are not surprising 
in a White Russian who apparently managed 
to insulate himself to American influences dur- 
ing thirty-five years. 

What we are disturbed about is that such 
anti-Semitic hogwash should be acceptable to 
the Agriculture Department personnel as a basis, 
or even a partial basis, for its decisions. True, 
Mr. Benson declared that the release of the letter 
did not reflect the views of his department. But 
he did not repudiate the spirit and the word 
of the letter. Instead he simply stated that “It 
was a misake to show the letter to reporters, and 
by so doing imply the department’s approval of 
its contents.” We cannot help but conclude 
that Mr. Benson would have been quite satisfied 
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if only the letter had not been released to the 
press, and had merely been used as classified 
background “information” in the Ladejinsky 
case. Our conclusion is scarcely weakened by 
Secretary Benson’s further statement affirming 
his “long and lasting admiration for the Jewish 
people.” 

Does not even a Cabinet member understand 
that what is at stake isnot “admiration for the 
Jewish people” (our feelings will not be hurt if 
we are not admired) but the implementation of 
a firm policy of rejecting outright any “assis- 
tance” that bears obvious signs of racial or re- 
ligious bias? 

Secretary Benson has been called upon to fire 
his assistant Milan D. Smith who was responsible 
for the release of the Vitt letter. This sounds 
like a good idea. A man who was incapable of 
grasping the basic anti-Semitic character of 
Vitt’s letter is obviously not competent to hold 
the post he has. But the problem goes deeper 
than the disciplining of an individual. Just as 
in former years communists and communist 
sympathizers sought to infiltrate government 
offices and to influence their policies, the political 
climate today encourages all sorts of “White 
Russians” (they are not all “Russians” by any 
means) to perform the same dubious service 
under a mask of anti-communism which often 
conceals much more than anti-communism. Such 
infiltration from the extreme “Right” is no 
less a threat to this country than former in- 
filtration from the “Left.” Fortunately it is 
easier to detect this new invasion, since it is al- 
most invariably tainted with anti-Semitism. If 
there is the will to stop it, this can be accom- 
plished without great effort. 


President Eisenhower and 
Sholem Aleichem 


f HAT,” our readers may well ask, “has 

‘President Eisenhower to do with Sholem 
Aleichem?” The answer is, “Nothing”. We 
doubt very much that the President has ever 
heard of Sholem Aleichem, the “Jewish Mark 
Twain.” But Eisenhower’s answer to the press, 
when asked to give his views on the Ladejinsky 
case, seemed taken almost verbatim from one 
of Sholem Aleichem’s tales. 

Sholem <Aliechem tells the story of a gentle 
and sympathetic rabbi before whom two liti- 
gants came to settle a dispute. First one told his 
side of the case and the kind rabbi pronounced 
him in the right. Then the other had his inning 
and the rabbi declared him in the right. The 
rabbi’s wife who was present—she liked to ad- 
mire her husband’s Solomonic wisdom—queried: 
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“How is it possible for both of them to be 
right?” To which the rabbi responded: “You 
too are right.” 

Asked whether he considered Wolf Ladejinksy 
a security risk, the President supported the 
decision of Secretary of Agriculture Benson that 
Ladejinsky was a “risk,” and at the same time 
he upheld the right of Harold E. Stassen, direc- 
tor of the Foreign Operations Administration 
to decide that Ladejinsky was not a “risk” and 
to give him an important assignment. In doing 
so the President has admirably succeeded in re- 
ducing the problem of security to a joke. Had 
any of the newspapermen present at the inter- 
view been brazen enough to ask how both Ben- 
son and Stassen could be right, he would no 
doubt have received the answer that he too was 
right. 

Which leads to a conclusion that has been 
well and concisely stated by the New York 
Times: “Never has there been a greater need 
than now for a thorough examination of the 
whole [security] problem.” 


The State Department 
‘‘Reappraises” 


HE AIR HAS BEEN THICK in recent weeks with 

hints and rumors that the State Department 
was “reappraising” its policy for the Middle 
East. It was said that Secretary Dulles now 
understands that Israel’s fears are not entirely 
baseless; it was rumored that he lost confidence 
in the Arab countries as an effective support 
against communist expansion; from informed 
quarters it was hinted that the President him- 
self was viewing the situation from a new angle. 
Everybody waited for some sign that might pro- 
vide a clue to the latest new look. But none 
was forthcoming. When therefore the State 
Department published in December its ‘‘Back- 
ground” pamphlet on Israel, there was a rush 
to study it. It was examined microscopically, 
but nothing new was discovered. On all crucial 
issues it trod lightly, and when convenient it 
slurred over imporant events. Thus the inva- 
sion of Israel by the armies of seven Arab coun- 
tries determined to destroy her is quaintly de- 
scribed with the words “. . . open warfare broke 
out at many points between Israel and Arab 
forces,” and the reader is left to guess exactly 
what happened. On the question of Jerusalem 
the State Department pamphlet is equally 
vague. It states: ““A permanent solution for the 
Jerusalem area will doubtless rest with the dis- 
position of other issues.” The Arab refugees? 
They simply left Israel—with not a hint that 
they left at the call of the invaders, that they 
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went to enemy territory on the promise and in 
the hope of a quick return to inherit their Jewish 
neighbors who were to be “driven into the sea.” 
The Arab guerrilla warfare and infiltration 
which already cost hundreds of Israeli lives? 
The pamphlet makes scarce mention of the sub- 
ject and blithely shrugs it off as mere instances 
of some poor Arab refugee crossing the line to 
steal a sheep or two which, it is implied, are his 
to begin with. 

The much touted “reappraisal” has so far 
not produced any visible results and some tangi- 
ble evidence is still needed to indicate a change 
of heart. Meantime the arming of Iraq appears 
to be preceeding on schedule, though a veil of 
secrecy has been drawn over the shipments of 
weapons to that country. Defenders of the 
State Department policy still repeat that guar- 
antees had been obtained that these weapons 
would not be turned against Israel. But even 
as these “assurances” are voiced, the Arabs give 
them the lie. Thus, after the first shipment of 
American military aid reached Iraq, the Prime 
Minister of Syria, Faris el Khoury, declared: 
“Why should we hesitate [to accept military 
aid] even if the arms are given on condition 
that they are not used for aggressive purposes? 
American arms should be accepted and Israel 
should be attacked with them at a propitious 
hour. I guarantee that I shall be able to justify 
this attack before the Security Council and even 
the International Court of Justice, if necessary.” 

Mr. Khoury made the above statement on 
December 19, 1954. It would be interesting to 
know how the State Department “‘appraises”’ it. 


Again a German Army 


OW IT Is OFFIcIAL—the West German Re- 

public is to have an army of its own. A 
small army, to be sure; at least, a small army to 
start with, only about half a million soldiers. 
We might in fact describe it as a “‘vestpocket” 
army. The word “vestpocket” is unfortunate, 
of course, for it reminds only too vividly of 
other German “vestpocket” military beginnings 
a mere quarter century ago, and how they 
eventually mushroomed to monstrous propor- 
tions to engulf humanity in a tide of blood. Who 
does not recall the German “vestpocket battle- 
ships’—those admirably cute products of the 
German mechanical genius? And the German 
manuevers with cardboard tanks twenty-five 
years ago—mere toys that certainly could do no 
harm? 

“Yes,” we may be told, “but that was so long 
ago, and Hitler, though still out of power, was 
then rapidly gaining adherents among the Ger- 
mans. But now it is different. Hitler is gone. 
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This is a new and chastened Germany we are 
dealing with.” But is it a new and chastened 
Germany? The survivals of Nazism are in- 
creasingly raising their heads in Germany. The 
Bonn government is employing Nazis in high 
posts, and only a few weeks ago the President 
of West Germany, Dr. Theodore Heuss, pro- 
claimed the released war criminal Baron Con- 
stantin von Neurath a “martyr,” and Chancel- 
lor Adenauer sent him congratulations, and 
German children greeted him with flowers. So 
—perhaps the new Germany is not so new, nor 
so chastened. 

Germany is to have twelve divisions—a mere 
dozen divisions. Surely such a small force could 
not be a threat to anyone. But if twelve divi- 
sions are not a force to be reckoned with, why 
bring them into existence at all, unless they are 
to serve as a first installment on a much larger 
German army? Unfortunately this appears to 
be the only logical conclusion that presents it- 
self: twelve—and more to come. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, once Germany has the first twelve 
divisions, who will stop her from increasing her 
army as much as she wishes? And then—then 
“interesting” developments are bound to follow. 
The need to “whisper sweet nothings” to democ- 
racy will be gone, and we are certain to hear 
some unpleasant, though not unfamiliar, talk 
on the banks of the Rhine. Indeed, the stream 
of “sweet nothings” which Germans have been 
pouring into the ears of democracy has already 
dwindled to a mere trickle, while smug self- 
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righteousness and arrogance have been gaining 
in volume. 

A German army will be a force against com- 
munist expansion, we are told, and will thus be 
a bulwark of strength for the West. Alas, there 
is precious little certainty of this. All we do 
know is that a German army will be a “German 
Army,” serving the nationalist interests of Ger- 
many. Even Chancellor Adenauer could not 
hate Bolshevismus more than his predecessors 
did, yet the latter were not averse to a pact with 
the Kremlin; and now Moscow has something 
tangible to offer: the unification of Germany. 

Had Germany really wanted to serve the 
cause of freedom and democracy it could have 
done so effectively by uprooting every vestige 
of Nazism within its borders and placing un- 
regenerate Nazis and their apologists under firm 
moral quarantine. This was not done. Instead 
West Germany has been consistently seeking 
ways of return to power and dominance. Eco- 
nomically and partly also politically Germany 
already achieved this aim. Now military power 
is again within Germany’s grasp. 

Ten years ago Nazi Germany made its last 
desperate bid for victory in the Battle of the 
Bulge, and German soldiers shot down Amer- 
ican prisoners of war in cold blood on the west- 
ern front, while in the East they hastily tried 
to exterminate the remaining inmates of the 
concentration camps. One decade later they are 
once again being entrusted with weapons, and 
both East and West vie in winning neo-Nazi 
favor (it was the Russians who proposed the re- 
lease of Von Neurath). It may be too late to pro- 
test the decision to rearm Germany, but it is hard 
to escape the conclusion that a great blunder 
and a still greater wrong are being committed. 


‘Moscow Trials” in Cairo 


HE WAVE of anti-Jewish persecutions that 

‘has swept Egypt during the past year has 
reached its climax in the recent show trial of 
thirteen persons accused of espionage for Israel. 
The campaign is organized and directed by a 
special “Jewish Department” of the Egyptian 
government that is headed by German war crim- 
inals. Early in 1954 the world learned of the 
court martial of eight Jews on grounds of 
“Zionist propaganda.” In February sixteen Jews 
were arrested on the charge of “Zionist and 
Communist activity.” Shortly thereafter the 
Egyptian press inaugurated a campaign against 
the Jewish community and searches were car- 
ried out in the homes of one hundred and twenty 
Jewish families suspected of studying Hebrew. 
As the months passed the hysteria mounted and 
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the scope of the arrests increased, ostensibly on 
the grounds that Jews tried to defeat the pend. 
ing agreement with Great Britain concerning 
the Suez Canal. But the signing of the Suey 
agreement brought no respite—it was followed 
by the frame-up against the thirteen accused 
of espionage, a new wave of arrests, and mis. 
treatment of those arrested (one was tortured 
to death and a woman was beaten so badly that 
she tried to commit suicide). 

This campaign has been accompanied by mas 
propaganda in Egypt against Jews as “the de- 
stroyers of the country’s economy,” their ex- 
clusion from nearly all posts in business, the 
professions, and offices, and mass terrorization. 
Bar Mitzvah’s, weddings, and other family gath. 
erings are raided as “unlawful meetings” and 
those present are treated in the customary Nazi 
manner. 

The final fate of the thirteen tried in Cairo 
still hangs in the balance. The frame-up against 
them has been widely interpreted as an attempt 
of the Nasser government to divert some of the 
Arab resentment against its drive on the Mos- 
lem Brotherhood. Who could be better scape- 
goats for this purpose than the small Jewish 
community of Egypt? Timely intervention on 
the part of the western governments could 
still save the lives of the thirteen. But the gen- 
eral policy of the present Egyptian government 
towards the Jews virtually dooms the small com- 
munty which now numbers less than forty thou- 
sand to extinction, if they are not to save them- 
selves by early emigration. 
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Ou Second “/hought 





The Hanukah-Xmas Dreidl 


epepetare a thousand years hence, when a 

doughty remnant of the Eternal People will 
be rejoicing in a Christmas tree decorated with 
menorahs illuminated by nuclear power, some 
Frazer will start speculating on how the Hanu- 
kah Bush got that way. If he should have access 
to the files of the Anglo-Jewish press of our era 
his difficulties will be considerably minimized. 
Hardly a Jewish journal, including this one, was 
able to survive December without being im- 
pelled to analysis or comment. Obviously the 
winter solstice was a traumatic experience for 
American Jews of the Twentieth Century; the 
conflict was finally resolved by an assimilation 
of folkways and a cultural syncretism with 
which the sociologist and anthropologist are 
familiar. 


Of course not all the data will be uniformly 
enlightening. Some of it will be decidedly per- 
plexing. On the one hand, some groups of Jews 
were passionately protesting the singing of carols 
in the public schools of a predominantly Chris- 
tian country; on the other hand, judging from 
the accounts, Christmas trees and attendant par- 
aphernalia were becoming an accepted part of 
household decor in many avowedly Jewish 
homes. The rise of new industries, all devoted 
to the manufacture of articles calculated to 
make the Hanukah-Christmas amalgamation as 
fetching as possible, such as colored wrapping 
paper dotted with “Happy Hanukahs” in the 
cheeriest Yuletide mode, will no doubt be ob- 
served and studied. 


The future student will also note something 
else. In the more serious discussions he will 
keep coming across the word “security”. He 
may dimly know that the middle of the twen- 
tieth: century was security-conscious; if he is 
something of an etymologist he may be familiar 
with the curious history of the word ‘“‘mccar- 
thyism,” as intriguing in its way as the immor- 
tality conferred upon the Earl of Sandwich, 
the genius who first conceived the notion of 
placing a slice of meat beween two pieces of 
bread. But “security,” as employed by Ameri- 
can Jews of the period under scrutiny appar- 
ently had only oblique reference to the fixation 
which made dentistry an understandably sen- 
sitive area. The security in question had some- 
thing to do with psychology. For instance, in a 
talk to a Parents and Teachers group, Mrs. X, 
an estimable Jewish matron and college grad- 
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uate, was recorded as having declared, “Children 
need security. If they are excluded from a com- 
munity experience, they have a sense of not 
belonging.” On the basis of the animated dis- 
cussion that followed, the steps by which the 
Christmas tree became the central symbol of 
the Hanukah festival will become as plain as 
the vestiges of idol worship in the Catholic 
ritual of Mexican Indians. 


As I am a thousand years short of the scien- 
tific detachment of this hypothetical scholar, 
I emerge from the holiday season increasingly 
scathed. The young couple with children of 
my acquaintance have a need to conform to 
their environment, far more compelling than 
anything that I remember from my experience. 
I am not speaking of the comparatively small 
group of genuinely observant Jews who have 
no such problems. They have a faith and a tra- 
dition, and consequently enjoy the bulwark of 
their own festivals. But such centers of true 
“security” are rare. What one finds for the 
most part is either an unabashed incorporation 
of the Christian holiday into the Jewish calen- 
dar, or a pathetic attempt to disguise the Jew- 
ish holiday with as much Christmas tinsel as 
possible. The characteristic beauty of the Feast 
of Lights is beribboned into extinction. The 
Jewish child gets neither the glory of the Mac- 
cabees nor of the new-born Savior. Admittedly 
the jolly pagan Santa Claus remains, but the 
“security” that his person confers hardly ex- 
tends beyond the fifth year. There still remain 
decades in which the question of belonging 
cannot be divorced from the inescapable deci- 
sion as-to where one belongs. 


No one is likely to be more suspicious and 
intolerant of subterfuge than the children them- 
selves. I am not likely to forget a Hanukah 
party which I attended recently. The mothers 
had neither a religious nor nationalist involve- 
ment in the holiday. The party was supposed 
to be an antidote to Christmas so that their 
children would be less disgruntled with the Jew- 
ish bar sinister which kept them from full 
participation in the Mass of Christ. The lack 
of any authentic ceremonial exaltation or living 
tradition could not be kept from the young. 
The mammas dutifully cavorted with some 
chocolate dreidels but the artifice did not escape 
the children. One quick little five-year-old was 
a particularly unwilling celebrant. Obscurely 
he felt that the glowing Christmas Day he an- 
ticipated was being threatened by the synthetic 
maternal antics. When to cheer him he was 
asked what further Hanukah presents he wanted, 
he reduced the whole situation to its tragic 
absurdity by asking for ornaments for his Christ- 
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The Story of the “Bat Galim” 


by H. 


| gee IN THE MORNING on September 28, 

1954, a small freighter of about 500 tons 
approached the southern entrance to the Suez 
Canal. It was manned by a crew of ten and 
carried a mixed cargo of 93 tons of meat, 42 
tons of plywood, and 30 tons of hides. There 
was nothing distinctive about this vessel, except 
the fact that it flew the blue-white flag of Israel. 
This was indeed the first Israeli ship to seek 
passage through the Suez Canal. The name of 
the ship was Bat Galim, and it soon gained in- 
ternational fame as the subject of many and 
tedious debates in the UN. 

What made the small ship Bat Galim so im- 
portant internationally? 

Ever since the Arabs attacked Israel, Egypt 
has imposed severe restrictions on maritime traf- 
fic to and from Israel. These restrictions took 
the form of halting ships, searching them, and 
confiscating their cargos. This proved effective. 
Ninety percent of this type of traffic was hin- 
dered in one form or another. 

In July, 1951 this Egyptian blockade reached 
the UN Security Council and after prolonged 
deliberations the Council adopted on September 
1, 1951, a resolution that this blockade con- 
travened the Israel-Egypt armistice agreement, 
that the argument of Egypt that it was still in 
a state of war with Israel was untenable, and 
that Egypt had no right to persist in its block- 
ade both under international law and by the 
terms of the truce agreement. The Security 
Council accordingly called upon Egypt “to ter- 
minate the restrictions on the passage of inter- 


H. Isaak is the correspondent of Davar, Tel Aviv labor 
daily, at the UN. 








mas tree. That was his notion of the ideal Hanu- 
kah gift. 

Hanukah is not an antidote for Christmas just 
as Passover is not an escape from Easter. Each 
holiday has its own meaning and its character- 
istic solemnity. Israel in its festivals has shown 
how vital and abidingly enchanting these can 
be. American Jews will not achieve the dreamed 
“security” through mimicry. After the age of 
five the children will insist on a more positive 
relationship to themselves and their culture, and 
it is partly up to the parents to determine which 
kind of relationship that will be. 

MariE SYRKIN 


Isaak 


national commercial shipping and goods through 
the Suez Canal wherever bound and to cea 
all interference with such shipping beyond 
that essential to the safety of shipping in the 
canal itself and to the observance of international 
conventions.” 


This was a binding decision, but Egypt ignored 
it. The interference continued and the blockade 
was made even more stringent than before. (The 
initial Egyptian ruling on the blockade was 
promulgated in February, 1950, and was called 
““A Decree on the Procedure of Ship and Air- 
plane Search and of Seizure of Contraband 
Goods in Connection with the Palestine War.” 
On November 28, 1953 the Egyptian Council 
of Ministers issued a new regulation defining 
a long list of items which it considered as con- 


traband.) 


When all hope was gone that Egypt would 
abide by the Security Council ruling, Israel once 
more brought up the subject before the UN in 
February, 1954. A majority of the members 
of the Security Council again united in the 
opinion that the Egyptian claim that a state of 
war continued between her and Israel was 
groundless and declared that Egyptian inter- 
ference was contrary to the armistice agreement, 
to the Constantinople Convention of 1888, to 
the Charter of the UN and to accepted inter- 
national principles of the freedom of the seas. 
A formal resolution in this spirit was proposed 
by the representative of New Zealand; this was 
vetoed in March, 1954 by the Soviet representa- 
tive. But when the Security Council adjourned 
it was clear that the decision of September, 1951 
was still in force, and it became equally clear 
that Egypt was still determined to ignore it. 

When Israel sent the Bat Galim last fall to 
pass through the Suez Canal, this was a chal- 
lenge to the Egyptian defiance of the Security 
Council ruling. This step was taken after Eng- 
land had agreed to evacuate the canal zone, and 
enforcement of the blockade against an Israeli 
ship at this time could be an embarassing matter 
for the Nasser regime. Israel was not interested 
in blocking this agreement which the West con- 
sidered a major diplomatic achievement, but it 
was only natural that Israel should take advan- 
tage of this propitious moment to bring to world 
attention the fact that Egypt was restricting 
freedom of movement in this international 
waterway. 
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In this regard Israel could count on greater in- 
ternational support than in any other phase of 
her dispute with the Arab countries. Freedom 
for Israeli ships to sail through the Suez Canal 
was more than a detail in the Arab-Israel dispute 
concerning which the powers could be indiffer- 
ent. This involved a principle of direct interest 
to all maritime powers, and refusal of passage 
to an Israeli ship could set a farreaching legal 
precedent. Irrespective of their desire to appease 
the Egyptian authorities, the powers could not 
remain neutral in this case. 


HIS WAS THE BACKGROUND of the story of the 

Bat Galim which began to unravel on the 
morning of September 28. In retrospect it is 
obvious that the arrival of the ship caused con- 
sternation among the Egyptian authorities, and 
in their confusion they resorted to a medley of 
improvised accusations that did not redound to 
the credit of Egypt’s government. The Egyp- 
tian authorities had had no experience in han- 
dling a case of an Israeli ship trying to pass 
through the Suez Canal, and in their dealings 
with the Bat Galim they shifted from one con- 
tradiction to another. When the Bat Galim ap- 
proached the canal, it was given a routine in- 
spection and allowed to proceed. Later, when 
the ship reached the entrance to the canal, it 
was halted, not because of attempted illegal 
passage, but on criminal grounds. Radio broad- 
casts from Cairo, and a press conference held 
by the Egyptian delegation at the UN, now 
claimed that the Bat Galim crew had murdered 
Egyptian citizens. At this stage the Egyptian 
authorities were still confused and released con- 
tradictory versions of the alleged “crime” of 
the crew of the Bat Galim. The first version 
from Cairo claimed that the Bat Galim had at- 
tacked an Egyptian coastal post and inflicted 
casualties. A short time later this story was 
abandoned because its falsehood was too trans- 
parent and could easily be exposed. An entirely 
new crime was therefore invented. Now Egypt 
claimed that the Bat Galim crew had fired on 
two Egyptian fishing boats and killed two of 
the fishermen. Naturally, the victims, as well 
as the boat they were in, sank to the bottom of 
the sea. 

Egypt played for time. It is hardly likely that 
the Egyptian authorities expected anyone to be- 
lieve their clumsy and variable charges against 
the Bat Galim. But Egypt did hope to postpone 
indefinitely a re-examination of the question of 
the freedom of passage through the Suez Canal 
for all nations. 

On October 14, 1954 the case of the Bat 
Galim was first considered by the Security Coun- 
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cil and the representative of Israel demanded 
firm action against the detention of the ship 
and its crew on the basis of what he described 
as a “‘senseless accusation.” Dr. Azmi, the repre- 
sentative of Egypt, thereupon rose and deliv- 
ered an address which made a strong impression 
by its moderate tone; it was so moderately 
worded, in fact, that many UN observers won- 
dered whether it did not presage a new Egyptian 
policy. They were especially impressed with 
Azmi’s statistics. From February 11 when the 
Security Council had dealt with the Suez prob- 
lem, Azmi said, till September 19, eighteen ships 
to Haifa and fifty-two ships carrying cargo 
from Haifa had passed through the canal with- 
out any interference from the Egyptian author- 
ities. What, then, was all the outcry about 
freedom of transit, Azmi said. ‘“Who has mo- 
lested you?” he asked melodramatically. During 
his entire speech the representative of Egypt 
failed to mention with even a word that no 
Israeli ships had been among those which had 
been permitted to pass through the canal. He 
tried to create the impression that, had it not 
been for the “crime” committed by the crew of 
the Bat Galim, it would not have been molested. 

Naturally, this was a brazen deception, and 
part of the plan to delay a discussion of the 
issue at all costs. It is probable that Egypt ex- 
pected western support in its efforts to postpone 
a showdown, anxious as the West was to win 
the sympathy of the present regime in Egypt. 
Azmi’s moderation had such delay as its aim. 
(It should be noted that Azmi was criticized 
by other Arab delegations at the UN for the 
“appeasing” tone of his speech.) The reckon- 
ing was simple enough: by means of the false 
accusations against the crew of the Bat Galim, 
the Security Council was being prevented from 
discussing the basic issue of free transit through 
the canal. Meanwhile Egypt would try to pro- 
long a decision on this matter in the Armistice 
Commission, which was the authority entitled 
to deal with such an incident. There existed 
a slight possibility that the Commission might 
fail to adopt a clear decision in the matter, or 
that the entire matter could be dragged out for 
so long that the case would be lost sight of. 
Indeed, the Security Council concluded its ses- 
sions on October 14 with the announcement 
that it would reconvene after it had received 
a report from the Armistice Commission. 


NCE AGAIN the scene of action shifted to the 
Middle East, to the meeting of the Truce 
Commission on the border between Israel and 
Egypt. After the Commission had received 
Egypt’s complaint in the Bat Galim case on 
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October 6 (ten days after the event, and this 
unusual delay indicated the lack of seriousness 
with which Egypt treated its own complaint 
against the alleged Israeli “‘crime”) and the re- 
quest for an investigation, it sent a party of 
three observers to Egypt to study the scene of 
the incident. The investigation lasted from the 
10th to the 16th of October. The observers 
gathered evidence, they questioned the two 
Egyptian fishermen who had been in one of 
the fishing boats which allegedly had been at- 
tacked by the Bat Galim. They visited the Bat 
Galim itself. In their report the observers con- 
firmed that there was no evidence to support 
the Egyptian charge. This report was submitted 
to both sides and when the Truce Commission 
met in emergency session at Israel’s request, the 
Egyptian representatives resorted to a series of 
obstructions intending to delay a decision. The 
chief of the Egyptian delegation argued that 
the chairman of the commission had no right 
to convoke an emergency session since Egypt, as 
the originator of the complaint, had made no 
request for such a session, and that it was there- 
fore procedurally correct to put the Bat Galim 
case at the end of the agenda which contained 
130 other items, minor in nature. Acceptance 
of the Egyptian point of view would have post- 
poned a decision in the Bat Galim case for many 
months. 


The Egyptian filibuster (on October 21 the 
Egyptian Colonel Gohar talked for six consecu- 
tive hours before the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, and on October 23 for five hours) to 
prevent a discussion of the Egyptian charges 
against the Israeli ship caused General Burns, 
the UN Chief of Staff, to appeal to the Secur- 
ity Council and to inform it of the stalemate. 
The Council convened again on November 3. 
This time the Egyptian representatve changed 
his tune completely. He largely ignored the 
previous charges against the Bat Galim. He 
mumbled, talked beside the point, was at a loss 
for words, and when it was obvious that the 
Egyptian web of lies was collapsing, he declared 
that the real sin of the Bat Galim was not its 
alleged attack on the fishermen but its entrance 
into “Egypian territorial waters.” The repre- 
sentative of France at the Security Council at 
once pointed out this change of argumentation. 
In confusion Azmi rose to answer him, and col- 
lapsed with a heart attack. 


On November 11 the chairman of the Secur- 
ity Council (the representative of France) sum- 
marized the consensus of opinion that the Arm- 
istice Commission should at once take up the 
Bat Galim case and submit a report before the 
end of the month. 
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The order of the Security Council put a stop 
to the Egyptian filibuster and the Bat Galim 
case finally reached the stage of discussion at 
the Mixed Armistice Commission. After pro- 
longed legalistic wrangling, the Commission 
adopted the resolution proposed by Israel: ‘The 
Mixed Armistice Commission, having consid- 
ered the Egyptian complaint . finds the 
Egyptian complaint regarding the Bat Galim 
case to be unfounded and that no provision of 
the General Armistice Agreement has been vio- 
lated by Israel.” 


But Ecyrr did not give up home. The Egyp- 
tians appealed this decision to a Special Com- 
mittee consisting of the Chief of Staff of the 
truce supervision organization and one repre- 
sentative each of Egypt and Israel. General 
Burns ruled that the wording of the decision 
was faulty and decided that the term “un- 
founded” describing the Egyptian complaint 
should be deleted. Otherwise the spirit and the 
intention of the resolution were approved. 

Egypt now decided that it was time for a 
partial retreat. Two days before the Security 
Council was due to meet to consider the report 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission, Egypt sent 
a formal letter to the Chairman of the Security 
Council which stated that Egyptian judicial 
authorities had set aside owing to insufficient 
evidence the charges of murder and unlawful 
carrying of weapons against the crew of the 
Bat Galim and that the seamen would be released 
“as soon as the necessary formalities have been 
concluded.” The Egyptian communication also 
said that Egypt was prepared to release the cargo 
immediately. 

This announcement was at once recognized 
as a new Egyptian attempt to evade the issue. 
What about the ship itself? the representative 
of Israel asked at the Security Council session 
on December 7. If it was Egypt’s intention to 
separate the ship from its crew and to prevent 
the ship from continuing on its way through 
the Suez Canal, Israel could not agree to this, 
he said. The representative of Egypt did not 
answer this question, and merely repeated the 
by now familiar arguments that Egypt was in 
a state of war with Israel, and that it would 
endanger the interests of all maritime powers 
were Israeli ships to be allowed through the canal 
since they might sabotage the canal, etc., etc. It 
was apparent that he did not set much store by 
his own arguments, 


At this point England intervened in an effort 
to break the deadlock. Sir Pierson Dixon, stress- 
ing that his country stood firmly by the decision 
of September 1951 (affirming the right of Israeli 
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ships to pass through the Suez Canal), asked 
that further debate be postponed since Egypt’s 
letter created a new situation that required new 
consideration. His suggestion was accepted. In 
the corridors of the UN it was rumored that 
Great Britain sought the delay in order to give 
both London and Washington another oppor- 
tunity to try to persuade the government of 


Egypt. 


EPRESENTATIVES of England and the U.S. 

started talks with the Egyptian government 
regarding the release of the Bat Galim and its 
crew and permission for the ship to proceed on 
its way to Haifa. These talks proved fruitless. 
Though Cairo had suffered much loss of face, 
it refused to alter its basic attitude, for fear that 
granting permission to the Bat Galim to pass 
through the canal would automatically put an 
end to the blockade. Proof of the failure of the 
talks was soon provided by the manner in which 
the Bat Galim crew was released—the men were 
taken overland to the Israeli border and told 
to walk into Israel. In this manner Cairo dem- 
onstrated its determination not to let the ship 
go on its way. 

The disappointment of the western powers 
at Egypt’s stand was voiced at the meeting of 
the Security Council on January 4, 1955. This 
was the strongest attack on the Egyptian block- 
ade so far expressed in the Security Council. 
Dixon of England, Hoppenot of France and 
Lodge of the U.S. unequivocally declared that 
the right of passage through the Suez Canal 
was not subject to limitations and applied to all 
ships. Lodge said that “anything less than this 
[cessation of interference with Israeli and neu- 
tral shipping carrying goods to and from Israel] 
will not be consistent with the spirit and letter 
of the resolution of September 1, 1951, nor in 
our opinion with its express terms.” 

It was doubtful that these unequivocal senti- 
ments would be put in the form of a Security 
Council resolution. The West fears a Soviet veto 
and does not wish to provide the Soviet Union 
with an easy opportunity to act the role of 
friend of Egypt and of the Arab cause. Never- 
theless it should be noted that from the Israeli 
standpoint the sending of the Bat Galim was not 
without results. There are still no indications 
that Egypt is about to remove its blockade, but 
the Egyptian position has lost much ground 
and Egypt lost extensively in public esteem be- 
cause of its trumped up charges which it had 
to abandon. Should Israel decide to make 
another test case of its right to send its ships 
through the Suez Canal, it could now count on 
the support of the majority in the Security 
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Council, and in the future it will be much more 
difficult for Egypt to resort to unfounded accu- 
sations after its fiasco in the Bat Galim case. 
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The Case of the Missing Portrait 


by Joseph 


5 en vistror to Atlanta, Georgia, who has a 
bit of free time usually goes to view the 
Cyclorama, one of the three largest paintings 
in the world. It is a gigantic, majestic panorama 
of the Battle of Atlanta during the time of the 
American Civil War. Special artists from Po- 
land, Germany and France were commissioned 
to do this huge painting. At the base of the 
canvas, as an extension of the picture, are spread 
out the red soil of Georgia, heavy guns, wagons, 
a railroad line with bent rails, papier maché 
soldiers dressed in gray or blue uniforms are 
fighting, falling, with life-like faces, with faces 
twisted in suffering. An arm in the picture has 
its body on the floor alongside. A lady with 
a sweet soft voice renders the narrative in South- 
ern accent and with a tone of local pride: “All 
these figures were made by local artists—special- 
ists worked for years to give the soil the right 
hue characteristic of the soil of this locale.” 

In the House of the Cyclorama are kept many 
remains of those bygone and tragic times of 
American history — rifles, uniforms, yellow- 
paged diaries, half-torn letters from prisoners 
of war, state and divisional banners. And on the 
walls hang the pictures of the leaders of the 
Confederacy. But one picture was missing until 
not ‘long ago—the portrait of Judah Philip 
Benjamin. 

Judah Philip Benjamin was born a Jew and in 
his time played a considerable role in America. 
He was perhaps the most known Jew who lived 
in the United States in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. During the Civil War he 
occupied a key position in the Confederate Gov- 
ernment and was known as “the brains of the 
Confederacy.” But still, in spite of all, his por- 
trait was missing from the gallery in the House 
of the Cyclorama, one of the greatest attractions 
in the South. The Jewish War Veterans of 
Georgia recently decided to correct the over- 
sight, to uphold the honor of Mr. Benjamin. 
The celebrations in connection with the Ter- 
centenary of Jewish Life in America currently 
taking place throughout the country provided 
the occasion for the presentation of the por- 
trait. Of all Jewish heroes who sacrified them- 
selves for the greatness of this land, the Jewish 





Joseph R. Fiszman lives and teaches in Atlanta. He is 
a frequent contributor to the New Leader, Jewish Daily 
Forward, Commonweal and other periodicals. 
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War Veterans of Georgia chose to honor none 
other than Judah Philip Benjamin, who reached 
his height of fame precisely at a time of strife 
and civil war and who was an inspirer of this 
strife and a leader of this war—on the side of 
disunion. 

With much pomp the ceremony took place 
in Grant Park in Atlanta, in the park where 
the Cyclorama is located. It was a gathering of 
the social elite of the town; the National Com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans came down 
especially for the occasion. A band of the 
Shriners, who never miss an opportunity to 
play and exhibit in Atlanta, gave a rendition of 
Dixie marches. A guard of Marines stood at 
attention and the oldest Reform Rabbi of At- 
lanta recited the invocation. And a Marine 
General, Major-General Pollok, spoke. However, 
the Major-General had nothing to say about 
Benjamin—Benjamin’s name is almost forgotten 
and a General of the Marines could not very 
well praise a “rebel.” Nor did the General have 
anything to say about the Jewish aspect of the 
occasion—he spoke, as a Marine General would 
be expected to, about the Marines. The Na- 
tional Commander of the Jewish War Veterans 
did speak of that which the General overlooked 
and upon concluding his address presented to 
Mayor Hartsfield of Atlanta the portrait of 
Judah Philip Benjamin. The Mayor expressed 
his gratitude. And now the portrait gallery in 
the Cyclorama is complete. No one is missing 
there and we can all sleep in peace and the 
Jewish War Veterans of Georgia may feel proud 
that they have acknowledged the honor of a 
brother-Jew. 


Bvt sHoutp THey feel proud? Perhaps now, 

after they have fulfilled their “patriotic” 
and “Jewish” duty, they might lend a thought 
to whether they did right, to whether they 
should have done, in these stormy times we are 
living in, what they did do. They should also 
lend a thought to whether they have brought 
any glory to the Jewish name, to whether they 
honored one of whom all of us can be proud. 
In their long history, Jews have distinguished 
themselves in various fields. Jews have distin- 
guished themselves in the battle for justice and 
freedom, and unfortunately, sometimes also in 
the battle for enslavement. But should we Jews 
honor the last just as we honor the first? Would 
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it mot be a negation of everything which we 
as Jews represented in the course of generations, 
of all that we are striving for? 

It is difficult, no matter what we do, to change 
the sentiments of our enemies. However, we 
may lose friends, natural friends, if we do what 
we should not and act without thinking. The 
Negroes of Atlanta, the more advanced and 
intelligent among them, are displeased with this 
“Jewish act”. They question the necessity and 
its usefulness.) They want to know whether 
this is the right time to honor one who fought 
for slavery, who considered the Negro the 
“private property” of the Southern White— 
now when they are putting up their greatest 
fight for equality and justice in Georgia. In 


‘Atlanta, of all places in Georgia, they must 


fight bitterly for the enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court decision for Negro and white 
children rightfully to attend the same schools. 
The people at the helm of the Georgia State 
Government, perhaps more so than anywhere 
else, speak today in the language of Benjamin 
in 1864. They still use the phrases of “White 
supremacy” and proclaim the inferiority of the 
black race. 

The theme for the celebrations of the Ter- 
centenary of Jewish life in America—‘‘man’s 
opportunities and responsibilities under free- 
dom” — emphasizes freedom, emphasizes man. 
From our own history we have learned to value 
freedom and equality, and not in vain does the 
Negro look to us as his natural partner. 


ND THEN comes the irony of the story: can 
Judah Philip Benjamin be considered a Jew? 
How did he distginuish himself as a Jew? 
Benjamin was born on the sixth of August, 
1811, in the Virgin Islands. His parents, Sephar- 
dic Jews, moved to London where old Benjamin 
was a dry-fish merchant. Fortune did not beam 
on the Benjamins—they were forced to set out 
upon the road, wandering from place to place, 
and finally settled in the New World. But even 
here the Benjamins did not have much luck and 
had to move from Charleston, S. C., to Wil- 
mington, N. C. Young Benjamin was a capable 
fellow; he attended the Fayetteville Academy, 
and at the age of fourteen entered Yale. In 1827 
at the end of two years, he left the famous uni- 
versity under somewhat mysterious and ques- 
tionable circumstances. . 
In those years the city of New Orleans had 
a great lure. All types of adventurers and for- 
tune hunters from the North and the East made 
their way to New Orleans in search of easy 
money. Land was cheap, cotton was King, and 
labor was pennies. The Negro slaves worked on 
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the soil, cleared the trees and picked the cotton 
of the white boss, who in many cases lived in 
New York. The Benjamins moved to New Or- 
leans where Judah began to study law, simulta- 
neously working as a clerk in a warehouse and 
as a notary’s apprentice. Recognizing young 
Benjamin’s abilities the notary found him an 
additional job—as tutor to Natalie St. Martin, 
the daughter of a rich Louisiana planter of 
French descent. As often happens in the pages 
of fiction, the poor tutor married the rich, 
spoiled pupil. 

With his father-in-law’s money, Benjamin 
finished his studies and quickly made himself 
a name as a lawyer. But in order to be accepted 
by Louisiana “society” in those days it was not 
enough to be a lawyer, one also had to have a 
plantation with black slaves. And Judah Benja- 
man became a planter and a slave owner. Money 
was no longer a problem for the Benjamins, 
but all was not running smoothly at that. The 
capricious daughter of the Louisiana patrician 
was not content with life on the quiet planta- 
tion. Apparently no longer loving her Jewish 
husband, she moved to Paris with their only 
child who was then five years old, and never 
returned to American shores. 


[N 1842 BENJAMIN entered politics. He became 

a member of the Louisiana Legislature as a 
Whig, the party which was then popular among 
the more intellectually inclined circles of the 
south. When the Whig party dissolved, Benja- 
min shifted his allegiance to the Democratic 
Party. As a Democrat he was elected ten years 
later to the State Senate and subsequently to 
the Senate of the United States. 

He quickly became one of the most popular 
figures in Washington. He was the most heated 
spokesman of the Southern bloc of the nouveau 
riche cotton and sugar planters, the slave owners 
and the advocates of States’ Rights. Benjamin 
and his group fought for the expansion of the 
slave area beyond the Southern States into the 
new, fast developing territories of the West. 
On the eleventh of March, 1858 Benjamin de- 
livered a historic declaration on slavery. He 
accused the abolitionists of trying to rob the 
Southerners of their private property, the slaves. 
An opposing Senator from Massachusetts, Wade, 
rose to the Senate floor shouting: “this Benja- 
min is an Israelite with Egyptian principles.” 

On the fourth of February, 1861 it was 
Benjamin who delivered the declaration of Loui- 
siana to secede from the Union. Seventeen days 
later he was appointed by his friend, Jefferson 
Davis, as the first Attorney General of the Con- 
federate States. This post was an empty one 
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and by skilled maneuvering he managed to 
succeed to the office of War Secretary of the 
Confederacy. He did not retain this position 
long. The Confederate Army suffered one mili- 
tary reverse after another and Benjamin, as 
Secretary of War, was the natural scapegoat. 
He was blamed for the lack of arms, for the 
hunger of the soldiers and for the chaos. Al- 
though an adherent of the principle of States’ 
Rights, Benjamin demanded a general mobiliza- 
tion—an act which brought him no popularity. 
A mob gathered at the gates of the “White 
House” in Richmond in search of a victim for 
all their misfortunes and cries of “death to 
Judah Iscariot Benjamin” rose in the air. Benja- 
min resigned. 

He next became Confederate Secretary of 
State and for the first time since the formation 
of the Confederacy found himself in a position 
worthy of his talents. Thanks to his maneuvers 
and diplomatic efforts, Benjamin came very close 
to gaining French and English recognition for 
the Confederacy. He put into circulation an 
inflated Confederate Bond Issue in Europe, and 
Europeans sympathetic to the cause gave their 
money. In order to win the sympathy of France 
he dangled the territory of Texas before the 
French puppet, the “Emperor” Maximillian of 
Mexico. He promised trade concessions to the 
powers of Europe. 

Nothing came of all these machinations; the 
South surrendered and Benjamin pledged a 
solemn oath never to be taken alive. He kept 
his vow. Disguised as a tramp, he escaped 
through the Florida swamps to the British Bi- 
mini Islands and there boarded a small fishing 
vessel bound for Nassau. The small boat ran 
aground in a stormy sea and—irony of fate!— 
Benjamin and three Negroes were the sole sur- 
vivors. Picked up by a British war boat, they 
were taken to Nassau. From there Benjamin 
moved on to London. Benjamin was received in 
England with dignity—he was considered by 
many as a victim of the new and growing power 
of America, a victim of the land which was 
once a possession of Britain. He practiced law 
in London, acquired money and became a mem- 
ber of Queen Victoria’s inner council. 


Bvt His pays were ended in Paris in the house 

of his wife, in 1884. While on his death bed 
she summoned a priest who administered the 
Last Sacrament of the Catholic Church. Benja- 
man is buried in the famous cemetery Pére La 
Chaise in Paris. 

The famous English journalist of those days, 
Russell, described Benjamin for the London 
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Times as ‘“‘a short, stout man, with a full face, 
olive-colored, and with most decidedly Jewish 
features.” But despite the “Jewish features” he 
was—regardless of his final conversion—not 
much of a Jew. As a Sephardic Jew he often 
spoke with contempt of his Ashkenazi core- 
ligionists, especially the Jews of Russia and Ger- 
many who in those days were beginning to mi- 
grate in large numbers to America and to settle 
in the Northern and Eastern states. He never 
belonged to a congregation or to a Jewish society, 
he never associated with Jews although there 
is a story that once on Rosh Hashonah he de- 
livered a sermon in a synagogue in San Francisco. 

This then was Benjamin. There is a monu- 
ment to him in Richmond, a gift to the city 
from the Sons of the Confederacy. In Tampa, 
Florida, the house where he took refuge while 
escaping from the victorious Union Armies is 
maintained as a shrine. His sugar plantation, 
Bellechasse, in Louisiana is a Confederate Mu- 
seum today. And in Atlanta, in the Cyclorama, 
his portrait is no longer missing. This time he 
was remembered not by the Sons of the Con- 
federacy but by the Jewish War Veterans. 

If the Veterans had to honor some individual 
person, and if we were to assume that they 
lacked a better and more suitable candidate than 
Benjamin, the doubtful Jew and the doubter 
of freedom, they could have chosen another 
time and another occasion—not a time when 
freedom is the theme, and mainly not a time 
when Negro children are being chased by white 
hoodlums from the public schools in Maryland, 
Delaware and West Virginia in the name of the 
same reactionary principles which were the 
moving force that brought fame to Judah 
Philip Benjamin, the “Israelite with Egyptian 
principles.” 
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Storm Over Churchill 


(A Letter from London) 


by Herbert Howarth 


pent who has been accustomed by a 
lifetime’s experience both to applause and 
to the storms of astonished anger (and he en- 
joys the latter quite as much as the former), has 
recently drawn on himself both almost simul- 
taneously. His eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated as a national all-party anniversary, with 
many citations of his achievements and with 
gifts so general and generous that perhaps no 
Englishman has ever been awarded so many 
since his great forbear Marlborough received 
the testimony of the royal and national grati- 
tude for his victories on the Continent. Yet the 
very day after the birthday triumph he found 
himself under fire in the House of Commons, 
challenged to explain a statement he had made 
to his constituents at a birthday meeting in 
Woodford, Essex. He there said, as the world 
has heard, that at the very moment of Victory 
in Germany in 1945 he had cabled Montgomery 
to stack, not to destroy, the German arms—‘‘so 
that they could easily be issued again to the 
German soldiers whom we should have to work 
with if the Soviet advance continued.” 

A gasp went up when the press reported this 
statement. Many Britishers who retained vivid 
memories of the exhilarating mood of VE day 
found it a shock to be told that at that time 
German arms and German soldiers might sud- 
denly have been used against the treaty allies 
advancing from the East. As Mr. Shinwell said 
when raising the matter in the House of Com- 
mons on December 1: “Imagine the effect that 
would have had on our troops—on the Desert 
Rats who were fighting in Normandy at the 
end of the war. Were they to be asked after 
destroying Rommel and his forces, to associate 
with the Nazi German troops?” Some observers 
felt that the Prime Minister’s view had been a 
realistic one, but nevertheless wondered why at 
this hour when, more definitely than at any 
other period in the last nine years, there were 
opportunities growing for reasonable talks be- 
tween East and West, he had come out with a 
reminiscence so provoking. “What on earth 
made him say it?” asked the editor of The Times 
in the opening sentence of his first editorial on 
November 25. 

In the exchanges in the House of Commons, 
and in the reports in the press, there has been 
much discussion since that date as to whether 


Churchill ever really telegraphed to Montgom- 
ery precisely the message which he described at 
Woodford. The Prime Minister himself, in a 
speech to the House which was a model of Par- 
liamentary humility, has indicated that his mem- 
ory may have confused matters, and while Field- 
Marshal Montgomery has loyally stated that he 
received a message of the nature reported, he 
has equally loyally not been able to find it. The 
subsequent debate as to the actual existence of 
the telegram has tended to obscure the more 
important issues. It has led us all to think about 
“What was really signalled?” Whereas the real 
question is still that asked by The Times at the 
outset: “Why did he say it?” And the question 
that follows when that is answered is, “Does his 
decision to say it cast doubt on his wisdom and 
his capacity to lead Britain at this critical per- 
iod of world affairs?” As long as Churchill is 
Prime Minister in London his motives and the 
movements of his mind every day give new 
nudges to the kaleidoscope of history. We there- 
fore have to probe his thinking, if we can. 


HY, IN FacT, did Churchill say it? It may 

be that he simply responded impulsively, as 
Mr. Shinwell speculated when raising the mat- 
ter in Parliament, to the warm welcome given 
to him in his own constituency, and “‘a little 
jollification.” But a study of the speech as re- 
ported in the press makes the allusion to the 
telegram a more logical part of a system of rea- 
soning than such an explanation would suppose. 
It was solidly set in a section of the speech which 
dealt with the two predominant European prob- 
lems of the year: the rehabilitation of Germany, 
on the one hand, the the future of relations with 
Russia, on the other. 

Let us for a moment try to enter into the 
pre-occupations of a British Cabinet Minister 
at the time the speech was made and still upper- 
most today. What are the events uppermost in 
his mind? As a result of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
West European tour earlier in the year and the 
subsequent London Conference, a settlement 
has been made with Germany — made amid 
much dissension and probably with doubts on 
the part of those making it, but now firmly 
made. Germany has been promised rehabilita- 
tion, military as well as civil. France is a party 
to the arrangements, but a reluctant party, and 
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there are signs, by way of result and possibly 
by way of counter-blast, of a new French in- 
terest in Russia; in fact the Russian Ambassador 
in Paris has already held a meeting with Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. These decisions and their con- 
sequences, and the mixed satisfaction and anx- 
iety which the Ministers responsible must have 
felt concerning them, form the context of the 
Woodford speech and of the Reminiscence of 
the Telegram. 


TO START WITH, every politician,"even one who 

has often changed his mind and had the cour- 
age to be inconsistent, as Churchill has, still 
likes to claim to his constituents and to posterity 
that his policy is fundamentally a consistent and 
continuous one. Against the background just 
sketched, the Reminiscence can be understood 
as Churchill’s vindication of the latest arrange- 
ments with Germany. He says, in effect: “Don’t 
think that the re-arming of West Germany and 
her incorporation into N.A.T.O. are new de- 
partures. I have followed this policy—under 
the compulsion of Russian ambitions—for nearly 
ten years. Even at the very moment when the 
Allies and Russia together were subduing Ger- 
many, I was ready to make use of German arms 
to ensure that our friends did not get too near 
us or become too strong.” His description of the 
Telegram thus becomes the concrete illustration 
of the strength of his convictions. 


Churchill was anxious, then, on the evening 
of November 23rd to re-assure himself and the 
British electorate that he had executed no sud- 
den volte-face in agreeing to the re-armament 
of Germany. Anyone who had read the speech 
even in brief reports in the press could have 
understood that. It is interesting all the more 
that the country as a whole received the rele- 
vant part of the speech with so much shock. 
The popular reaction has been: “It may be 
realistic to build up Germany to offset the pow- 
er of Russia, but we dont’ like it.” The row 
over the telegram is symptomatic of that deep- 
seated dislike. The public has ignored the logic 
of the speech in order to express a profound 
sentiment against political expediency. 

A historian would say that the quick turn- 
about by which Churchill accepted the Russian 
military alliance in 1942 and the yet more pre- 
cipitate turn-about by which at the moment of 
victory in 1945 he was prepared to resuscitate 
the enemy to hold Russia, represented the work- 
ings of the old British dipolmatic tradition of 
“the balance of power.” Never let any power 
in Europe grow too strong or reach too far: 
that is still held, even in the atomic age, as a 
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basic tenent of the British Foreign Office. The 
student of Churchill’s mind would say that in 
fact he cares little or nothing about Foreign 
Office rules-of-thumb, but that in this matter 
of world concern he acts on the promptings of 
a powerful and primitive imagination; an imag- 
ination in which there is always a titanic beast 
about to spring and devour mankind, while he 
is the St. George who arms himself with shield 
and sword against it. Sometimes in his long 
life Germany has aptly filled the role of his and 
civilization’s enemy; but often too, since 1917, 
he has projected the image onto Russia, for the 
ancient traditions of his family and his class 
make it easiest for him to embody his fears in 
anything that wears the name of “revolution” 
and anything that is “Asiatic’—and post-1917 
Russia combines both these notions. 


Bet CuurcHity was at pains to emphasize to 

the House of Commons that, after speaking 
about the necessity, as he saw it, of the re-arm- 
ing of Germany to ensure “peace through 
strength,” he continued his address to the elec- 
tors of Woodford by describing the importance 
of a new approach to Russia, new explorations 
with the Russian leaders of the prospects of a 
better understanding between the two main di- 
visions of the world. It is clear, and must be 
said in fairness to the Prime Minister, that he 
deeply wishes to conclude his record by a tri- 
umph of peace; that he would like to forget the 
images of St. George and the Dragon, though 
they are native and utterly congenial to him; 
and to be the author of a plan of co-existence 
with Russia. These are admirable wishes. But 
though he holds them so determinedly and con- 
sciously, it is not easy for him to live them. The 
appetite and the zest attach still in his mind 
to the militant and impish things; and so it was 
that the sentence that everybody heard was 
that regarding the Telegram, while only one or 
two careful listeners, like the Manchester Guard- 
ian, noted the context and its intentions. 

The question arises: will not Churchill always 
be controlled and over-ruled by his fighting 
character? And, if so, can he best negotiate the 
present affairs of diplomacy? Have he and his 
colleagues not already gone far to endanger the 
solidarity of France? And can they undertake 
with any real prospects of success future talks 
with Russia? A number of observers in West- 
minster have, in various ways, asked these ques- 
tions. Mr. Herbert Morrison has put them in 
the form of an electoral taunt, saying that the 
whole incident at Woodford should make the 
Prime Minister consider “whether the public 
interest will be served by his continuing to 
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carry the burdens of his high office.” However, 
all Oppositions like to imply the Ministers in 
office cannot, for one reason or another, ade- 
quately function in their jobs; and while the 
Morrison speech from which I have just quoted 
made capital out of the Woodford incident, one 
may well feel that it missed the vital aspects of 
the affair; namely, whether there is to be a 
genuine get-together of the great powers, con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of such real under- 
standing that advances may be made; and in 
the meantime, what is to happen to France? 

It is on this latter, very pressing, point that 
I would like to comment particularly. The Bri- 
tish Foreign Office, as I have mentioned above, 
is practicing a traditional maneuver in building 
up the strength of West Germany against that 
of Russia. But traditional statesmanship begets 
traditional statesmanship. The French, who 
worked so hard to prevent or modify the re- 
armament of Germany, and who were eventual- 
ly forced to accept the situation, are apparently 
resorting to expedients no_less-old-fashioned 
than “‘the balance of power”: they are making 
gestures—at least sufficient to provide them with 
bargaining-power or to serve as a warning to 
their friends—for the establishment of a new 
relationship of their own—with the force on 
the far side of West Germany. 

Few nations have suffered so markedly as the 
French during the last hundred years. Three 
times they have fought Germany. In the last 
fifteen years they have experienced the humil- 
iation and the bitterness of a German occupa- 
tion. It is on this proud and anxious people 
that Churchill’s remarks at Woodford must 
have had the worst effect. They are told that 
Germany is to be rearmed as the cornerstone of 
the western bloc against Russia. But their mem- 
ories will tell them that a re-armed Germany 
becomes a javelin launched against France. Could 
anything be more calculated to drive them along 
the road East? And if they should be driven 
East, not simply as a diplomatic gesture but 
eventually in reality, could any situation be 
more likely to endanger world peace? If her 
friendship with Russia grew, positions would 
have been adopted that could lead in time to 
the renewal of war on that standard twentieth- 
century battlefield: the northeast corner of 
France. In gaining Germany, are the western 
powers in danger of losing France? 


[7 Is DESIRABLE to add that the well-informed, 

though inevitably not infallible, New States- 
man and Nation, sees the current diplomatic 
developments in France differently and more 
optimistically. As expressed in the issue of 
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December 11, Mr. Kingsley Martin’s view of the 
demarche by which M. Mendes-France has ap- 
proached Russia over the question of Austria, 
is as follows: that the French Prime Minister 
has held out his hand to Moscow with the knowl- 
edge and, if not with the open concurrence at 
least without the objections, of London and 
Washington. Indeed, according to this view, it 
was particularly convenient to President Eisen- 
hower that Paris should take an initiative which 
his critics, and for that matter some of his sup- 
porters, in the States would not let him take 
himself. ‘“Thus,” says the editorial, ‘“M. Mendes- 
France’s disregard for those niceties of united 
action which have become the hallmark of Great 
Power diplomacy has opened a door for a real 
step forward in negotiation, if the Great Powers 
chose to take it.” 

Readers of Jewish Frontier may take their 
own choice between this buoyant and ebullient 
view offered by one of the world’s best com- 
mentators, and the more dour conception of a 
France attracted to the Russian orbit under 
conditions that could bring an atomic war 
nearer. In all countries there must be at this 
time a good deal of anxiety arising from that 
feeling that when the nations are on the brink 
of a slide towards war they in fact always go 
down the slide and no amount of good inten- 
tions, or talks, or even the fears of the ensuing 
destruction, are strong enough to halt them. 

A Labor member told Mr. Churchill during 
the later stages of questions on the Woodford 
speech that the public was now prepared to 
let “bygones” be “bygones” provided that he 
would now meet Mr. Malenkov in genuine 
big-Power talks. Many people may feel a glow 
of endorsement. But the trouble is that by- 
gones can seldom be bygones. History moves 
from event to consequent event, and how often 
can we say that in the course of the world’s 
story a line has been successfully drawn and 
beyond it the actors have played roles other 
than those their characters and predilections 
obliged them to play previously? Some such 
consideration as this motivates those who now 
say that it would be better if a different man 
than Churchill spoke for Britain in whatever 
big-power meeting comes. 


A historian, Steven Runciman, has recently 
criticized, in the light of Crusader-Arab rela- 
tions in the Middle Ages, the modern concep- 
tion that when peoples get to know one another 
it promotes peace, and shown that, on the con- 
trary, it sometimes promotes strife. That 
thought should be present to us and should give 
pause when we fix our hopes on the results of 
meetings between political leaders or even on 
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those cultural exchanges between East and West 
that have begun since Stalin’s death and are 
often attractive and full of interest. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that popular feeling in 
many countries would welcome new meetings, 
new talks, and a new readiness for East-West 
cooperation. Certainly the average man in Bri- 
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tain today would say that, though he has doubts 
about Russia’s readiness to curb her ambition 
and though it might be well to stick to the 
Churchillian doctrine of “peace through 
strength,” he favors renewed attempts by the 
Atlantic nations to reach a real understanding 
with Russia. 


Two Tables 


A Story 


by Hanan J. Ayalti 


W: FIRST MET about seven years ago in a 
cafeteria near Canal Street within earshot 
of the El. Isser Krasne was sitting at a small 
table in the back of the room, reserved in the 
afternoon hours for the members of the “Ad- 
dress Exchange.” His companion, also a poet, 
a stocky, grey-haired man, pulled out a stack 
of small address cards and spread them on the 
table. Isser glanced at the first one and sneered: 

“Whom are you trying to sell me here? Mr. 
Abe Hoffman from Chicago? Him I got al- 
ready, and anyway, he stopped buying books 
long ago; it seems his eyes went bad on him 
or something like that.” 

He looked at the second address and smiled: 

“Mr. Korn from Cleveland? A likely story, 
he’s been dead quite a while, at least three years.” 

“You must be thinking of another Mr. Korn.” 

“What do you mean, another Mr. Korn? Mr. 
Korn and Sons, of ‘International Iron and Scrap 
Corp.,’ Cleveland, Ohio, Right? Exactly three 
years ago I sent him my book ‘Songs and Poems’ 
and it came back stamped ‘Deceased.’ May He 
Rest In Peace.” 

The noise of an oncoming elevated train 
drowned out all conversation. In the entrance 
to the cafeteria appeared a shabbily dressed man, 
badly in need of a shave—obviously a bum from 
the nearby Bowery. He seemed shaky on his 
feet and argued in a whining voice with the 
world, with himself, and with the woman be- 
hind the cash register. A dark-haired, thin 
Chinese, balancing two sandwiches and a cup 
of coffee, threaded his way among the tables 
and seated himself in the “Market corner.” Isser 
watched him for a while: 

“If only the four hundred million Chinese 
could all read Yiddish!” he sighed. 

The stranger noted that they were talking 
about him and looked around with suspicion. 
Isser Krasne quickly turned his head toward my 
table: 


“Excuse me, haven’t I seen you on East Broad- 
way in the ‘Literary Cafe’?” 

“Yo.” 

“Won’t you join us? You’re new in this 
country, aren’t you?” 

**Yes.” 

“Are you going to publish a book? What do 
you write, poetry?” 

“No,” I answered, going over to their table. 

“If you will publish a book,” he said, “you 
will get to be a frequent guest here. I am sure 
a greenhorn like you hasn’t even one address; 
and here, so to say, is our Market—our Wall 
Street. Have you ever visited the Stock Market?” 

He started to describe Wall Street, the Stock 
Exchange, the Brokerage Houses, the tickers, 
etc. 

“a East Broadway you surely know,” he 
said. 


THIs ‘was SOMETHING I knew more about. 

The street is haunted by shades of the past. 
Here one could once meet newly arrived writers 
and scholars, dreamers of world revolutions and 
of ever-lasting peace, God seekers, arm-chair 
politicians and know-alls. I walked many times 
through the thronging streets of the Lower 
East Side, with its kosher restaurants, mikvehs, 
Talmud-Torahs, and Funeral Parlors where they 
process the dead in accordance with the latest 
technique and eulogize them with old-fashioned 
orations full of Bible quotes and talmudic wis- 
dom. 

Lately the neighborhood has changed. One 
can still see Jews with patriarchal beards who, 
on the Eve of Succot, carry a lulav and ethrog 
in their hands; Yeshiva boys with skull caps 
playing ball; women wearing wigs coming from 
the mikveh. And through the windows of the 
small restaurant on the corner of East Broad- 
way one can see, during the lunch-hour, the 
aging survivors of a stormy literary past. 
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They come at noon from their desks at the 
nearby newspapers or from their homes to chat. 
Most of them are quite old. There are still some 
who remember Lenin when he was a student 
in Switzerland, others who ran after Herzl’s 
coach when he visited Russia. Now they write 
articles, and poems, and sometimes even pub- 
lish books. Nearly all of them earn their living 
from the newspapers, and some of them have 
sizeable bank-accounts and own shares of Amer- 
ican Tel and Tel. 

The “Address Market” on Canal Street was 
at the edge of Chinatown. The professional 
newspaper people seldom came here. The steady 
customers were marginal writers, mostly poets. 
They were beggars and princes alike: they 
weighed their rhymes and rhythms like jewels 
and they traded like schnorrers. 


“[F YoU DO PUBLISH a book I will give you 

some good addresses, for free,” Issex Krasne 
promised me almost affectionately: “You are a 
stranger, and this is a big and heartless city. 
Good addresses, mind you, sure money: Five, ten 
bucks, maybe even twenty-five! One of them 
in Sacramento is a goldmine—if he’s not dead 
yet,” he finished with a sigh. 


The gray-haired poet who had kept on ex- 
amining his cards, jumped up: 

“Do you mean to say you have that million- 
aire from Sacramento? And here I have been 
looking for him.” 

“Ts he still alive?” 

“Of course he’s still alive.” 

“Thank God,” Isser said. 

The “Market” had meanwhile come to life. 
Familiar faces appeared and conversation began 
to flow freely. The Chinese felt lost in this 
crowd and hastily swallowed the last of his 
coffee and left. The new customers brought 
their coffee from the counter and sat talking 
about poetry, books, writers and addresses. 

“First I put the books in the cellar,” an au- 
thor’ was telling his friends. ““And what do you 
think happened? The cellar was infested with 
mice, and they seemed to like Yiddish books. 
So—I gave the janitor ten dollars and he brought 
the books to the attic. So what happens? The 
roof leaked and it rained in. In short, it cost 
me a fortune.” 

“And how has the book been selling?” some- 
one asked, but the author must have been a little 
deaf for he answered: “They said in Argentina 
there are still customers for Yiddish books.” 
The gray-haired poet went on shuffling his cards. 
Isser Krasne copied a few addresses and brought 
coffee for the three of us. He started to explain 
to me the intricacies of the business. “One of 
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our sort usually publishes a book on his own 
account. Then he sends the book to ‘Addresses.’ 
And there are, mind you, all kinds of ‘Addresses’: 
safe and unsafe, New Yorkers and out-of- 
towners, in big cities like Chicago, or in small 
towns somewhere in Kansas or Ohio. Some send 
you a check right way, and others have to be 
reminded three times, and there are still others 
where you are the loser—no check, no book. 
And then, too, they have different values and 
quotations, ups and downs, three dollars, five, 
ten, twenty-five and even higher; in short, a 
Market with all its risks.” 

Isser Krasne caught his breath and added with 
a sigh: “But the worst of it is when books start 
coming back stamped: ‘Deceased’.” 

“What would happen to your other business 
if no one would die?” asked the grey-haired poet. 

“Oh, that reminds me, I have to go,” said 
Isser. He turned to me, “Would you like to 
walk with me a little way?” 


WE WENT uptown through the Bowery, along 

the rusty Third Avenue El. Here and there 
sat derelicts, alone and in bunches, talking, eat- 
ing out of bags or nodding on a wad of news- 
paper with empty bottles alongside. 

“What do you do for a living?” I asked Krasne. 

“1?” he said and looked at me. “I have a ceme- 
tery.” 

“A cemetery? Don’t kid me.” 

“Who’s kidding? You are a greenhorn! A 
cemetery is a goldmine in this country and a 
sure thing. We don’t exactly have prosperities 
but neither do we suffer from depressions.” 

“But what do you mean you have a cemetery. 
Are you a gravedigger? I mean...” 

We crossed over to Second Avenue and 
were caught in a stream of heavy traffic. Being 
unused to it I lost my head. Krasne took me 
by the arm. “You see what I mean?” he said, 
“Imagine you get run over, do you at least have 
a burial plot?” 

SNiOn 

“And where do you think they would bury 
you?” He asked triumphantly. “In the old 
country one could be sure of a kever Yisrael. 
But here, in New York, in this alien world? 
So—just as you take out life insurance or buy 
furniture on the installment plan, you secure 
yourself a grave with monthly payments. And 
that is exacly what my corporation does—if 
you can call it a corporation. All I have is a 
piece of land in Long Island and an office here, 
on Second Avenue. Would you like to come up? 
It is not far from here.” 

We were now walking slowly along Second 
Avenue in the vicinity of the Jewish Theatres. 
“There are, of course, real Cemetery Corpora- 
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tions,” he went on, “with a lot of land, a variety 
of enterprises and large publicity facilities. Some 
of them became rich; they bought land for 
cemeteries and built apartment houses instead. 
But what can I do if my mind is on poems and 
rhymes? So—I have my old clientele. Younger 
people don’t join. The old ones die out but 
there are enough to last me for the rest of my 
life.” 

Isser’s “corporation” was on the seventh floor 
of a dilapidated building among a labyrinth of 
offices housing doctors, lawyers, loan companies, 
manufacturers, etc. On the door was a sign: 
“Mt. Olive” in English and in Hebrew. We 
entered. To our right, at a desk, sat a young 
secretary and in the corner nearby was a small 
filing cabinet. On the table were some steel 
card files. On the wall was a map with lines, 
dots and number. On the left side of the room 
was a smaller table and on it stood one lone 
wooden file box. A bookshelf hung above this 
table. 

“How are you, Miss Steinfield?“ Isser greeted 
the girl, “Have you been waiting for me al- 
ready?” “Yes,” she answered, looking at her 
wristwatch. “Any telephone calls?” They talked 
for a while about office matters and after she 
left, he said: 

“You see these two tables. I call them the 
Table of Death and the Table of Eternity. There, 
on the right side is my business corner. Those 
are file cards for the dead in my cemetery. And 
these, of subscribers still alive, all arranged ac- 
cording to the English alphabet. Each card has 
the name of the deceased, the number of his 
grave, date of death and address of his relatives. 
And there is still another file: the dead are cata- 
logued according to the date of their death, 
by the Jewish calendar, naturally. For our office 
has still another function: Jahrzeit Service—we 
notify the relatives when they have to observe 
the anniversary of their dear ones.” 

He took me over to the left side of the room. 
“And this is the Table of Eternity. Here, every 
free moment I have I work on my poems.” 

On the bookshelf over the table were his 
published works. He raised his hand and pointed: 
“The Old Country,” songs of longing and de- 
scriptions of the hometown; “Poems of the 
Working Man,” “A volume of love songs”; 
“Poems About Loneliness in the Big City.” And 
there was also a parcel of manuscripts prepared 
for publication. 

“And here I keep the addresses of my book- 
buyers,” he said, pointing to the wooden case 
on this table—“those still alive.” He shrugged 
his shoulders: “The dead ones I transfer to the 
archives of my cemetery. Actually they have 
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nothing to do with that part of the business, 
but what else should I do with them? And if 
you wish, they do have a certain relationship. 
That file grows ever bigger and this one—after 
every new book it gets smaller and smaller.” 

He added the newly acquired addresses to 
the file and said: “Each time I plan to publish 
a book I have to visit our Market to acquire 
some new addresses.” 


SINCE THEN, and for the following seven or 

eight years I occasionaly met Isser Krasne. He 
was a lonely man, without family or friends. He 
had begun to write at the age of fifteen, while 
still in the old country. In this country he first 
worked in the needle trades and at odd jobs 
until he acquired his own cemetery. Recently 
I noticed in the papers that he had published 
a new book, his seventh. Soon afterwards we 
met at the “Address Market.” He wandered 
among the tables, engaged in various deals with 
one or another of the customers. It was already 
late and we left the cafeteria together. 

“Last week my secretary sent out about three- 
hundred books,” he said, “and now we will see 
how the checks come in.” 

We crossed Second Avenue. There were no 
more Yiddish Theatres. The “‘Cafe Royale” was 
closed down and a dress shop was in its place. 
At the entrance to Isser’s office stood a large 
mail truck. The mailman recognized Isser: 

“Books . .. returned .. .” he mumbled. 

Isser started. 

“How many?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Don’t make fun of me,” Isser begged him. 

“T’m not making fun,” the mailman said and 
shrugged his shouldres. “It looks to me about 
three hundred or so.” 

He climbed into the truck and started taking 
out the parcels. A second mailman helped him. 
Isser pounced on the wrapped packages. On 
each one, next to the address, was the stamp: 
Deceased, Return to Sender.” 

Deceased . . . deceased . . . deceased. 

All deceased? 

Isser’s lips began to tremble. We picked up 
about a dozen books and went into the elevator. 
He did not say a word while going up. As he 
entered his office he suddenly screamed: 

“That cow, the moron!” 

‘Who? .. . What?” I asked. 

“Miss Greenfield, my new secretary. She mixed 
up the file cards! My ‘Songs and Poems,’ she 
sent them to the addresses from the Dead File.” 

He took several steps forward and suddenly 
the books slid out from his hands and scattered 
all over the floor. 
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Israel and Germany 
(A Letter to Dr. Walter Eytan) 


Dr. Walter Eytan, 
Director General, 

Foreign Ministry of Israel, 
Hakiryah, Jerusalem 


Dear Dr. Eytan: 


More than two months have passed since you 
addressed the Jerusalem branch of the British 
Legion, and in the course of your talk declared 
that Israel could no longer disregard the fact 
that Germany was becoming Europe’s biggest 
power, and that “The personal feeling of Jews 
toward Germany cannot influence Israel’s for- 
eign policy.” I now bring up this subject be- 
cause your address has had two regrettable con- 
sequences and has aroused painful questions. 


It has led many to believe that your speech 
was a preliminary, and diplomatically worded, 
announcement that Israel was planning to estab- 
lish “normal” diplomatic relations with the 
Bonn Government. It has also evoked bitter- 
ness and resentment by the manner in which 
you defined the painful and perplexing problem 
of Jewish-German relations. Almost casually 
you referred to the “personal feeling of Jews 
toward Germany,” as if Jewish reaction to what 
happened between these two peoples little more 
than a decade ago could be relegated to the level 
of “personal feeling,” a grudge of a sort that 
is basically personal and therefore of little or 
no consequence to broader inter-national rela- 
tions. 

I will not dwell on this latter reaction to your 
speech, for I am convinced that it is unnecessary 
for me to explain to you that Jewish feelings 
toward Germany are not “personal.” Germany’s 
crime was against the Jewish people as a whole, 
and not against individual Jews, or specific 
groups or classes in Jewry. The German policy 
of exermination was aimed at all Jews, rich and 
poor, young and old, orthodox and free-think- 
ing, those in Europe as well as those on other 
continents. This accounts for the fact that 
even Jews in America, who were not directly 
and physically victimized by Nazi Germany, 
share the feelings of the survivors of the con- 
centration camps. To describe these feelings as 
“personal” is therefore a belittling of a pro- 
found hurt, since, obviously, it could not be a 
misunderstanding of that hurt. Nor do I have 
to stress that there is equally nothing “personal” 
about these feelings in the sense of their being 
directed against individual Germans. 


I stated that your address had also raised some 
painful questions. We are accustomed to define 
Israel as a “Jewish State” not merely because 
a majority of the population of Israel consists 
of Jews, or because the official language of Israel 
is Hebrew, but in the more extensive, and also 
more profound, sense, that Israel came into be- 
ing and exists not merely as a sovereign geo- 
graphical entity, but also in order to provide 
a historic answer to some historic problems of 
Jews everywhere. There are grounds for assum- 
ing that most of the peoples of the world, and 
not only Jews, have the same understanding 
of the purpose and significance of Israel, and 
therefore reacted sympathetically to such unique 
manifestations as Israel’s “Law of the Return,” 
the mass influx of refugees, and other develop- 
ments that would not be comprehensible in 
another context. Your statement that Israel’s 
foreign policy cannot be affected by Jewish feel- 
ings toward Germany therefore cast a doubt on 
the correctness of the above conception of the 
nature of Israel. Is your government really 
indifferent to the feelings of Jews in this re- 
gard? Since you did not specify that only the 
attitude of the Jews in Israel was under discus- 
sion, and since, as I have pointed out, the com- 
plex attitude toward Germany is not restricted 
to any single Jewish community, the conclusion 
suggests itself that you referred to Jews every- 
where. 

This is an important matter. Ever since Israel 
came into being as an independent state less 
than seven years ago, there has been much self- 
examination going on among Jews outside Israel 
regarding the exact character of the bonds that 
unite them with Israel. This analysis is still far 
from completed. Some parts of the question are 
easy to answer; others are not answered so easily. 
It is possible that there exist no answers at pres- 
ent to some aspects of the question of the rela- 
tions between Jews outside Israel and the new 
state—that these answers will be created as 
we go along. In that case your speech may have 
performed the dubious service of driving a 
wedge between Israel as a state and Jews outside 
it, for if Israel is really indifferent to “the 
feelings of Jews” in such an important matter, 
your statement becomes a paraphrase of the Bib- 
lical “To your Tents, Oh Israel . . . we have no 
share... .” and is, alas, almost certain to evoke 
a reciprocal reaction in certain quarters. 
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One other phase of your speech caused some 
shock. Speaking in favor of a new policy in 
regard to relations with Germany, you were 
reported to have stressed that this was required 
by Germany’s becoming a great power in Eur- 
ope. The fact is undeniable; the conclusion is 
not at all convincing. There is too much oppor- 
tunism in such an approach. Granted that the 
present feelings of Jews toward Germany can- 
not last forever: Germany might undergo a 
powerful inner transformation and truly reject 
its recent past (no such symptoms are apparent 
now) ; or the Jews might forget what was done 
to them (if such a thing is possible) ; or perhaps 
some other, still unforeseen, convulsion of the 
spirit might erase the recent hurt. In such an 
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eventuality it would be normal for Israel to 
maintain with Germany the same relations she 
maintains with the other civilized nations. But 
to justify the establishment of conventional re- 
lations with Germany on the basis of its having 
again become a great power would put a pre- 
mium on mere power that is morally untenable. 


* -. 


+ ca Pg 


It is quite possible that the press reports of 
your address did not present a true picture of 
your views. You should therefore not construe 
the above as criticism or condemnation. The 
subject is important and requires clarification. 
Many people here would welcome such clarifi- 
cation from you. 

SHLOMO Katz 


The Authority of Religion in Israel 


by Theodor Meron 


gen OF THE MOST complex and interesting 

problems facing the young State of Israel 
is the problem of how to reconcile the con- 
flicting ideas of the orthodox and the non-ortho- 
dox groups concerning the laws regulating fam- 
ily relations, the so-called problems of personal 
status, which include, among other things, mat- 
ters of marriage, divorce, guardianship and 
legitimacy. 

It is entirely impossible to understand this 
very controversial problem without briefly re- 
viewing its historical roots. The origins of the 
present situation in this particular field date 
back to the time before 1917, when Palestine, 
like most of the Middle-East and Egypt, formed 
a part of the Turkish Empire. The policy of 
the Turkish Imperial government was to grant 
almost complete religious autonomy to each re- 
ligious denomination and to delegate to the 
ecclesiastical courts of each religious group com- 
plete and exclusive jurisdiction over questions 
of personal status of its adherents. Thus, Islamic 
Courts had jurisdiction over all questions regu- 
lating the personal status of Moslems; the sev- 
eral Christian Courts had such authority over 
similar questions regarding Christians, and Rab- 
binical Courts had authority over Jews. The 
several religious Courts applied their religious 
laws to questions of personal status without any 
interference on the part of the Central Govern- 
met. Thus, the Rabbinical Courts applied to 
all questions of personal status of Jews, the law 
of the Bible, Talmud, Shulchan Aruch, etc. A 
somewhat similar situation still exists in most 


of the Middle-Eastern and North African States, 


where these matters are within the competence 
of the religious courts of the various denom- 
inations. 

The victory of the Allies in the first World 
War and the establishment of British rule in 
Palestine did not greatly modify this picture. 
While the Civil and Criminal jurisdiction of 
the Turkish State Courts was inherited by the 
State Courts of Palestine, the Courts of the 
several religious groups were left with a sub- 
stantial part of their broad jurisdiction in ques- 
tions of personal status of their members. As a 
result of pressure exerted by some Jewish liberal 
groups, which sought curtailment of the ex- 
tensive competence of the Rabbinical courts 
and demanded transfer of the jurisdiction over 
questions of personal status to the State Courts, 
the competence of the Rabbinical Courts was 
somewhat curtailed by the British Mandatory 
Government. The Order in Council of 1922, 
which remains one of the most important laws 
of Israel, provided that the Rabbinical Courts 
would exercise exclusive jurisdiction over all 
matters pertaining to marriage, divorce, alimony, 
and confirmation of wills arising among mem- 
bers of the Jewish Community who were also 
citizens of Palestine or stateless persons. The 
same law further provided that the State-Dis- 
trict Courts would be vested with jurisdiction 
over all other matters of personal status, like 
guardianship, legitimacy, adoption of minors, 
succession, maintenance, administration of prop- 
erty of absent persons and wills. The Rabbinical 
Courts would be competent to decide upon the 
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latter cases only if all parties to a particular 
case would agree to accept their jurisdiction. 


[7 1s IMpoRTANT to note that the exclusive 

jurisdiction of Rabbinical Courts (regardless 
of parties’ consent), was to extend only over 
certain aspects of personal status, and only over 
Jews who were members of the Jewish Com- 
munity, the so-called “Knesset Israel,” which 
was the autonomous organization of Jews in 
Palestine, and who were Palestinian subjects. 
The State District Courts were vested with 
jurisdiction over all other persons, such as for- 
eigners, or Jewish subjects who were not mem- 
bers of “Knesset Israel,” subject to the restriction 
that they may not grant decrees of divorce or 
nullify marriage of foreigners. Foreign subjects 
who were members of “Knesset Israel” could 
subject themselves voluntarily to the Rabbinical 
jurisdiction, but under no circumstances what- 
soever could a Rabbinical Court order divorce 
of a foreigner. As a result no foreign Jew in 
Palestine could obtain an order of divorce. This 
was particularly harmful considering the large 
number of foreign, not-naturalized Jews, who 
lived permanently in Palestine, and who, when 
desiring divorce, could get no remedy in any 
Palestinian Court. Some help came to such for- 
eigners in 1943 when the Supreme Court of 
Palestine ruled that an order of divorce may be 
issued by a Rabbinical Court, when both par- 
ties consent to accept its jurisdiction, provided 
that according to the National Law of the 
foreigners (the law of their citizenship) a Rab- 
binical divorce is sufficient and valid. 

Another problem, different from that of 
courts competent to decide in certain cases was 
the problem of what law should be applied by 
the courts in resolving questions of personal sta- 
tus. The Rabbinical Courts naturally felt bound 
to apply the Jewish Law of personal status in 
the same manner as they had done during the 
Turkish regime. In a divorce case, for instance, 
the Rabbinical Courts would apply the old 
“Shulchan Aruch” Rules though these can not 
always provide satisfactory and just solutions 
of disputes involved in modern family relations, 
and also sometimes oppose the emancipation 
of Jewish women from an inferior status to one 
of full rights and privileges. 


THE District Courts also, when deciding upon 

matters of personal law which were within 
their authority, would apply the Jewish law of 
personal status, but would also take under due 
consideration the general rules of Conflict of 
Laws, which the Rabbinical Courts would con- 
sistently disregard. The essential idea of rules 
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of Conflict of Laws is that effect should be given 
to ceremonies and transactions which have oc- 
cured abroad. The practical difference resulting 
from the application or non application of rules 
of conflict of laws to disputes concerning ques- 
tions of personal status may be best illustrated 
by the following example: A and B, both citi- 
zens of the State of New York, residing in 
Tel-Aviv, were married in a civil ceremony in 
New York. After a few years a dispute arose 
between them and B sued A for maintenance at 
the district of Tel-Aviv. A pleaded in his de- 
fense that the marriage was not valid, because 
the Jewish Law did not recognize civil marriages 
and therefore he had never married B, and was 
under no obligation to provide for her main- 
tenance. The district court applying the rules 
of Conflict of Laws would say that the marriage 
ceremony which had been performed in New 
York was valid in Tel-Aviv, becasue it was 
valid under the law of New York, and the hus- 
band was under obligation to provide mainte- 
nance to his wife. 

When faced with the same factual situation 
the Rabbinical Court would disregard the rules 
of conflict of laws and apply the rules of Jewish 
Personal Law which in the Court’s view always 
apply to all Jews, regardless of place and time. 
According to these rules the Rabbinical Court 
might declare that A and B were never validly 
married, as the marriage had been a civil one, 
and A would be under no obligation to provide 
maintenance to B. This would, of course, be 
a very unjust and unsatisfactory result. 

A somewhat more satisfactory situation ex- 
isted in the laws of inheritance. In intestate 
succession (when no will was left) the Turkish 
inheritance law would apply. According to this 
comparatively modern law, which was influ- 
enced mainly by the German inheritance law, 
in case of death of the family’s head, the widow 
was entitled to one fourth of the property left, 
and the remaining three fourths would be di- 
vided equally among all children, regardless of 
age or sex. This law prevailed over the ancient 
Jewish principle according to which the eldest 
son would inherit a double portion. 

Another law provided for the right to write 
civil wills and dispose, in this way, of the prop- 
erty in any manner satisfactory to the owner. 
This possibility was, and still is restricted by 
an obsolete, feudal principle of Turkish law, 
to the effect that no will may be executed on 
“Miri” lands, and such lands should pass to the 
lawful heirs only. The “Miri” was a kind of 
feudal tenure which now has historical impor- 
tance only. Unfortunately, much land in Israel 
belongs to this category, and therefore even 
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nowadays no wills may be made affecting many 
estates. There are good chances that this re- 
striction will be abolished in the near future. 


THis compLex and unsatisfactory situation in 
the sphere of personal law and jurisdiction 
which existed in Palestine on the eve of inde- 
pendence was inherited by the young state of 
Israel. The controversial problem of rabbinical 
jurisdiction and reform of personal law now re- 
flected some broader constitutional issues: Should 
the Rabbinical Courts go on exercising broad 
exclusive jurisdiction over personal status prob- 
lems? How to reform the Jewish Personal Law 
without impairing it substantially and avoiding 
the fanatical opposition of the religious groups, 
which consider all parts of Jewish Law as sacred 
and eternal? Should the Rabbinical Courts be 
subject to appeal or review by the secular State 
Courts, which might provide safeguards against 
possible errors of the Rabbinical Courts? 

According to the existing laws no appeals may 
be brought from the Supreme Rabbinical Court 
to the Civil Supreme Court. But if a Rabbinical 
Court has abused its competence the High Court 
of Justice may issue a writ prohibiting the Rab- 
binical Court from exercising jurisdiction over 
matters not within its authority. Additional 
safeguards are provided by the fact that the 
Rabbinical Courts have no sheriffs, no executing 
officers, and they depend, therefore, upon the 
State offices of execution, to have their judg- 
ments implemented. And a civil execution office 
might under some special circumstances refuse 
to execute a rabbinical judgment. 

A Special Tribunal may be constituted, to 
resolve disputes concerning jurisdiction, and this 
tribunal, which consists of civil and rabbinical 
judges (the civil judges being in majority) may 
determine whether a certain case is in the com- 
petence of the civil or the rabbinical courts. 
But no appeal to Civil Courts is possible in cases 
when jurisdiction has not been abused by the 
rabbinical court, though the decision has never- 
theless been wrong. 


THESE AND MANY OTHER fundamental and 

very controversial questions faced the newly- 
born State. Behind these legal-constitutional 
problems were the all-important national-social- 
cultural problems — clearly divided public 
opinion; varied cultural groups with little com- 
mon interaction, from modern, completely west- 
ernized, secular groups, to medieval, traditional 
religious ones, like the Yemenite immigrants, 
who suddenly passed from entirely medieval life 
to modern 20th Century civilization and envir- 
onment; strong opposition to any change in 
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status-quo and even demands to base all future 
legislation of Israel on “Din Torah” (The Law 
of the Torah) on the one hand, and demands to 
reform the Personal Law, grant jurisdiction over 
personal matters to secular State Courts and es- 
tablish civil marriage and divorce systems on the 
other. And the overall problem of consolidating 
the numerous cultural groups into one nation, 
by minimizing the frictions and divisive issues. 

The inevitable consequence was that few 
changes were made in the existing state of affairs, 
and insofar as changes were effected, these re- 
sulted from compromises and were, therefore, 
not fundamental and entirely satisfactory. Any 
legislative change usually results from long bar- 
gaining and mutual compromises between the 
religious and non-religious groups. For instance, 
the religious parties consented to the famous law 
providing for the national service of women only 
after having been promised that .the non-reli- 
gious parties would support the bill dealing with 
the exclusive competence of rabbinical courts 
in matters of marriage and divorce. 

One of the most controversial questions was 
that of establishing civil marriages and divorces. 
The argument put forward by the religious 
groups against any change in this field was that 
the establishment of civil ceremonies would di- 
vide the nation into two parts and all intermar- 
riage between the religious and the non-observant 
parts would stop. The case against any change 
in ecclesiastical competence over matters of mar- 
riage and divorce was supported by the very 
large group of new immigrants from the Middle- 
Eastern and North-African Countries, who were 
traditionally accustomed to rabbinical rule in 
such matters. In view of this strong opposition 
and wishing to avoid a Kulturkampf when na- 
tional unity is so vital, many supporters of civil 
marriage decided not to press their demands 
now. The status quo in this sphere of marriages 
and divorces persists, therefore, and the eccles- 
iastical courts still have exclusive jurisdiction 
over all these matters. A lawyer who performed 
without authority a marriage ceremony to a 
“Cohen” and a woman who had been divorced 
(such marriage being prohibited by Jewish 
Law), was convicted on a charge of “public 
mischief” and fined. A recent law passed by the 
Knesseth provides expressly that the Rabbinical 
Courts will have exclusive jurisdiction over all 
matters of marriage and divorce of Jews in 
Israel, who are either citizens or residents. This 
provision was truly necessary, because the Man- 
datory Concept of ‘“‘Kneseth Israel” became ob- 
solete with the establishment of the State of 
Israel and consequently almost half of the popu- 
lation—the new immigrants who were never 
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members of Kneseth Israel—could not get de- 
crees of divorce under any circumstances what- 
scever. 

Another result of this provision was that 
foreign Jews residing in Israel may now ask for 
decrees of divorce in Rabbinical Courts. On the 
other hand this provision enlarged further the 
Rabbinical competence and jurisdiction. 


[N OTHER MATTERS, however, the religious 

groups were not so successful in their opposi- 
tion to reform. Facing strong religious opposition 
to reform on the one hand, and the strong need 
for reform on the other, the Israeli Legislature 
developed certain techniques for reforming the 
existing personal law without contradicting the 
express prohibition of the religious law, and 
nevertheless effecting substantial changes in the 
existing Jewish law. The same law which pro- 
vided for exclusive rabbinical jurisdiction in 
matters of marriage and divorce abolished the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Rabbinical Courts 
in all other matters, and transferred them to the 
civil courts. 

Two other statutes deserve special mention. 
In 1950 a law was passed by the Knesset fixing 
a minimum age for marriage of women. By 
this law it is a criminal offence to perform the 
ceremony of marriage for girls under 17 years 
of age. The parents and the Rabbis assisting 
at such a ceremony might be prosecuted and 
punished. The most interesting and revolu- 
tionary feature of this law is that a girl who 
married below the minimum age may demand 
to be divorced on such grounds. The Attorney- 
General may also intervene on grounds of Public 
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Chaver Brettschneider 


49 East Seventh Street New Yrok City 


Extends His Most Sincere Greetings to All 
Chaverim and Chaveroth of the Jewish Na- 
tional Workers’ Alliance, the Officers and 
Members of the General Executive, the Offi 
cers and Members of the City Committee, 
and Wishes Them All 
A HAPPY NEW YEARI 
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Restaurant and Bar Equipment House 
ScurEIER Bros., Proprietors 
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All these provisions create substantial changes 
in the existing Jewish Personal Law. 

In 1951 the Knesset passed another extremely 
important law, “The Law of Equality of Wom- 
en’s Status.” This law provided that women 
and men should have equal rights in all legal 
proceedings, and that all discrimination against 
women in all legal proceedings be abolished. As 
a result of this provision women are entitled to 
full rights as witnesses before the Rabbinical 
Courts. Another provision of the same law 
provides that married women should have full 
and independent property rights, and that the 
rights in property acquired before the marriage 
should not be in any way affected by the state 
of marriage. These provisions appear to change 
the traditional Jewish law of property relations 
between husband and wife according to which 
the husband could have the income of his wife’s 
property. The law provided further that the 
mother, as well as the father would be the 
natural guardians of the children. According 
to Jewish Tradtional Law only the father was 
entitled to guardianship. 

Other provisions for protecting women’s 
rights were also enacted. An interesting rule al- 
most abolished the old rule of “Halitsa.” If a man 
refuses to give the “Halitsa”, though he was or- 
dered by a Rabbinical Court to do so, the Attor- 
ney General may ask the District Civil Court to 
imprison the man, and hold him in prison until 
he consents to give the “Halitsa.” A similar 
rule provided for the possibility to imprison a 
husband who refuses to divorce his wife, when 
the divorce has been ordered by a rabbinical 
court. 


[7 Is To BE NOTED that these provisions are quite 

characteristic of the techniques adopted by 
the Israeli Legislature in its practice of reform- 
ing the Jewish Personal Law. For instance, the 
ancient rule of “Halitsa,” is not abolished, be- 
cuse such abolition would contradict the express 
commands of the Bible. But by the adoption 
of the procedural devices which provide for 
the possibility of punishing the man who refuses 
to grant the “Halitsa,” most of the evil dis- 
appears, and the express commands of the Bible 
are not contradicted. 

All these newly adopted laws show that an 
important refrom of Jewish personal law is tak- 
ing place in Israel. It is also to be hoped that 
in the near future the Knesset will pass a law 
providing for a satisfactory solution of problems 
connected with adoption of minors. 

But all these reforms are not really basic and 
fundamental. No changes are effected in the 
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forbidden sphere of rabbinical competence over 
matters of marriage and divorce. It is to be 
expected that this issue will lie dormant for the 
next few years. 


It is extremely difficult to foresee future de- 
velopments in the law of personal status in Israel, 
But we may perhaps venture to say that while 
minor and procedural reforms will be carried 
out in the near future, no major changes will 
be effected, neither in the bulk of personal law 
nor in the present rabbinical competence over 
matters of marriage and divorce. 

The same issues that have prevented accep- 
tance of a constitution by Israel e.g. the reluc- 
tance to force solutions over controversial mat- 
ters, or to reach hasty conclusions concerning 
fundamental and crucial matters, as long as 
Israel is in its present dynamic stage of social 
and political evolution, and the desire to do 
everything possible to consolidate the national 
unity, as well as preoccupation with urgent 
political and economic problems, have also pre- 
vented any radical changes in the sphere of 
the personal law and the rabbinical jurisdiction. 
The whole crucial question of the relationship 
between State and Religion in Israel has not yet 
been given all the thought and attention that it 
rightly deserves. 





Lord Our God, Have Pity 


{Rachem No) 


O Lord our God, have pity 

on Thy people Israel, 

on Thy city Jerusalem, 

on Zion the place of Thy glory, 

on the royal house of David Thy Messiah, 
and on the great and holy house 


which is called by Thy Name. 


Our God, our Father 

feed us and speed us, 

nourish us and make us flourish; 
unstintingly, O Lord our God, speedily 
free us from all distress. 


And let us not, O Lord our God, 

find ourselves in need 

of gifts from flesh and blood 

or of a loan from anyone, 

save from Thy 

full, generous, sanctifying, wide-open hand: 
so we may never be humiliated 

or put to shame. 


(Translated by JupAH GoLpIN) 
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Of Yiddish Literature 
by Ludwig Lewisohn 


A TREASURY OF YIDDISH STORIES. 
Edited by Irving Howe and 
Eliezer Greenberg. New York. 
The Viking Press. 1954. $5.95. 


ISTORIANS OF LITERATURE 
speak habitually of major and 
minor literatures. The words “‘ma- 
jor” and “minor” in this context 
are scarcely value judgments. A 
minor literature is one produced 
by a small nation or people; above 
all, it is one of which the lan- 
guage is not widely known. Who 
reads Strindberg in the original 
Swedish text except his country- 
men? Or Hans Christian Ander- 
son? Translation has made world 
figures of these because their 
moods and techniques were closely 
allied to general European ones. 
But a minor literature of which 
the moods and the ethos are sui 
generis fares less well in transla- 
tion. Yiddish literature has had 
other and stranger obstacles to 
overcome. Easily accessible to all 
Ashkenazic Jews, that is, to the 
majority of the still existing Jew- 
ish people, it has suffered from 
the dreadful spiritual decay in- 
duced by the false emancipation. 
So soon as Jews succeed in iden- 
tifying themselves measurably 
with their regnant exilic culture, 
many of them tend to devaluate 
and neglect those spiritual poses- 
sions which are uniquely their 
own. Had a poet of the stature 
of Avram Sutzkever arisen in 
some other minor language, Mod- 
ern Greek or Flemish, the “‘little” 
magazines would already have 
celebrated him. Nor would—were 
it. not for this curious spiritual 
decay — young American Jewish 
intellectuals have failed to empha- 
size the circumstance that even 
today the Yiddish Zukunft and 
the Yiddisher Kemfer are quali- 
tatively the best magazines pub- 
lished in any language in the 
United States. 

But this is not all. Yiddish lit- 
erature, like every manifestation 
of Jewish history and culture, is 
in the strictest sense unique. Its 
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scene is in reality between heaven 
and earth, though clothed appar- 
ently in so muddy a vesture; its 
aspirations have little traffic with 
the instincts that rule the more or 
less pagan world. Out of those 
dim towns and villages and bor- 
derlands there did arise the Hasi- 
dic movement, whose evangels be- 
long to the highest manifestations 
of the religious spirit of man. And 
this circumstance, despite the cross 
currents of the Haskala, the Jew- 
ish counterpart of the Enlighten- 
ment, did mark and stamp and, 
indeed, suffuse with its strange 
grace nearly all that was written 
and is still being written. Having 
said all this, one begins to doubt 
whether Yiddish literature may 
indeed be ranked at all with other 
minor literatures. Had such in- 
effable tragedies befallen any other 
group of men as befell that group 
of Jews which created this liter- 
ature, that voice would doubtless 
have fallen silent. But it has not. 
Out of the tragedy itself a new 
school of writers, primarily of 
poets, has arisen. And if, as there 
are those who hope and pray and 
even believe, a re-birth of Jewish 
feeling and authenticity and re- 
turn may be at hand, then it may 
be that Jewish generations on their 
way back to their Jewishness may 
also reconquer for themselves the 


Yiddish word. 


LL THESE CIRCUMSTANCES and 

considerations make “A Treas- 
ury of Yiddish Stories” an event 
and a deed of the first order of 
importance. For, though Yiddish 
literature is not in the strict sense 
provincial—since when is Eter- 
nity a “province”?—yet nearly all 
critical and historical dealings with 
it in other languages have been 
provincial and awkward. Here, in 
this volume edited by Irving Howe 
and Eliezer Greenberg, we have 
for the first time a brief history 
of Yiddish literature and an il- 
lustrative anthology which are 
acute, elegant, mature, according 
to the highest standards of mod- 
ern literary history and criticism. 
Fhe introduction, extending to 
seventy pages, cannot be praised 
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too highly. It is sober, discrimin- 
ating and just. It makes no claims 
that the texts do not richly bear 
out. It first and it alone intro- 
duces Yiddish literature into the 
field of modern literary studies. 
It “places” this literature, defines 
and delimits it and provides a 
clear and eloquent foundation for 
further studies. With the selec- 
tions it would be foolish to quar- 
rel. They are personal, as those 
of every anthologist must be, but 
also objectively well considered. 
Whether by design or happy in- 
stinct the volume ends with a 
story of the highest quality, which 
may be considered both as an epi- 
logue and as a prophecy. It is by 
Chaim Grade, one of the most 
gifted of the younger poets. It is 
of our immediate time. It follows 
the great tragedy. A secularist 
Jew, but an authentic one, is con- 
fronted by a Musarist, an ascetic 
ethicist, of the strictest observance. 
It consists of a dialogue, both 
dramatic and philosophical. The 
secularist holds his ground after a 
fashion. Reb Hersch does not in- 
deed burn away the world in his 
sombre and fanatical flame. Yet 
from the whole story—one of the 
best modern stories in any liter- 
ture—arises a flame of assurance 
that metaphysical bindings—and 
they alone—can unite Israel and 
help redeem a lost world. 


—__<—— 


END OF AN EXxiLe. Israel, the Jews 
and the Gentile World, by 
James Parkes. Library Publish- 
ers, New York $3.75. 


URING twenty-five years of re- 
search into almost every as- 
pect of the relations between the 
Jewish people and their neighbors, 
the Rev. James Parkes, a Church 
of England clergyman, has ab- 
sorbed and observed well. From the 
vantage point of scholarship and 
disinterest he has traced the Jew- 
ish historical connection with 
Eretz Israel, Israel’s relations with 
other nations and with the Jews 
in the diaspora. He comes to the 
conclusion that both Israel and 
the Jews of the diaspora have 
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much to give each other and goes 
to a considerable effort to dispel 
the contention that Jews outside 
of Israel must necessarily disappear. 
He considers momentary conflicts, 
back sliding and neo-assimilation, 
both in Israel and abroad, as pres- 
ent but not necessarily long-last- 
ing chapters in the five thousand 
year history of the Jews. 
Written in simple terms of the 
layman, this book is refreshingly 
calm and unsentimental. It con- 
tains many  thought-provoking 
suggestions as well as a paternal 
-admonishment for moderation. 
While one may not agree with 
everything that the Rev. Parkes 
says, his well-considered opinions 
command respect. His comments 
on the Christian Church vis-a vis 
the Synagogue are illuminating as 
well as lively. The vigor and 
originality of his thought in the 
areas where his knowledge is par- 
ticularly strong give the book a 
unique quality. It is always an 
experience to hear the inside story 
of what has gone on in past years 
on the other side of the fence. 
His grasp of purely Jewish sub- 
jects is quite thorough—one that 
any Jew might envy. His handling 
of subjects of a semi-delicate na- 
ture—including the “gentiliza- 
tion” of Jews — is a model of 
forthright, yet tactful, honesty 
that has probably served him well 
in his extensive experience in in- 
ter-faith relations. It takes a con- 
siderable amount of courage to 
voice openly somewhat unpopular 
opinions that cannot but receive 
brickbats from both Christian and 
Jewish apologists. 
Tosy SHAFTER 
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On The Labor Zionist Front 


Movement Sponsors Project 
Honoring Ben Zvi 


HE LaBor ZIONIST Movement 

has undertaken the establish- 
ment of two new villages in Israel 
on the site of ancient Modi’in, 
birthplace of the Maccabees, in 
honor of the 70th birthday of 
Itzhak Ben Zvi, President of Israel. 
The decision to sponsor this proj- 
ect was taken at a Labor Zionist 
Conference held in New York un- 
der the auspices of the Labor De- 
partment of the Jewish National 
Fund on Sunday, December 19th, 
1954. 

Speakers at the conference in- 
cluded: Mordecai Reginald Kid- 
ron, Deputy Permanent Israel 
Representative at the United Na- 
tions; Jacob Katzman, Executive 
Secretary of LZOA; Louis Segal, 
General Secretary of Farband-La- 
bor Zionist Order; Samuel Bon- 
chek, Vice President of the Far- 
band; Chaya Surchin, 1st Vice- 
President of Pioneer Women, and 
Rifka Bugatch, JNF Chairman of 
that organization. Jacob Lem- 
berger, Secretary of the Labor De- 
partment of the JNF, reported on 
its activities during the past year 
and plans for the successful reali- 
zation of the Ben Zvi Project. 

President Ben Zvi, Prime Min- 
ister Moshe Sharett, Speaker of the 
Knesset Joseph Sprinzak, Joseph 
Weitz, Keren Kayemeth Land Ad- 
ministrator, and Dr. Abraham 
Granott, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the JNF in Jeru- 
salem, were among the leaders of 
Israel who sent greetings to the 
conference. 

Four steps will be entailed in the 
realization of the Project: 


1. Rehabilitation of Modi’in 
and the amelioration of 10,000 
dunams of land in its vicinity, on 
which will be established a new 
village of Modi’in as well as a sec- 
ond — to be named for Shimon 
HaNassi, third son of Matityahu 
who brought the revolt of the 
Maccabees to a climax; 


2. Establishment of a fitting 
national shrine at the graves of 
the Maccabees; 


3. Irrigation of the area, and 
the planting of a forest covering 
1,000 dunams, to bear the name 
“Yaar HaNassi Itzhak Ben Zvi’; 


and, 


4. The building of a highway 
linking this now inaccessible area 
with the nearest~ settlement, Ben 
Shemen, which shall also be 
named, “Derech HaNassi Itzhak 
Ben Zvi.” 

The project will cost an esti- 
mated $350,000. 

The conference also enthusiasti- 
cally adopted a resolution of greet- 
ing to Chaver Ben Zvi on his 70th 
birthday, recalling his years of 
devoted service to the Movement 
over a period of more than fifty 
years, his work in Israel during the 
First World War, the profound 
feelings of friendship and esteem 
which the Movement feels toward 
him personally as a result of his 
frequent visits to the United 
States, and his inspiring and cou- 
rageous leadership as Israel’s fore- 
most statesman. 


Just Published — 
Two Volumes of 
Labor Zionist History 


The first two volumes of a pro- 
jected four-volume history of the 
Labor Zionist Movement in Amer- 
ica were published early this 
month. Covering the period from 
the inception of the Movement in 
this country to 1920, they contain 
major contributions by Baruch 
Zuckerman, Editor-in-Chief of the 
project, President Itzhak Ben Zvi 
of Israel, and Samuel Belkin of 
Montreal, all dealing with the first 
phases of Poale Zionism in its 
European origins, in America and 
in Canada. In addition there is 
an extensive chronology of the 
whole period covering more than 
300 pages, prepared by Leib Spiz- 
man. Numbering more than 600 
pages, the two volumes contain 
also some twenty photographs de- 
picting highlights in the early de- 
velopment of the Movement in 
America. 


Written in Yiddish, as will be 


also the third and concluding vol- 
ume now in preparation, it is con- 
templated that a fourth English 
volume will be published to com- 
plete the entire project, depicting 
the fifty-year history of Poale 
Zion in America against the broad 
canvas of Jewish and _ Labor 
development in this country, 
throughout the world, and par- 
ticularly in relation to Israel. 

In conjunction with the History 
Book Project, a national Labor 
Zionist archives has also been set 
up. Housed in the Jewish Teach- 
ers Seminary, the Archives, under 
the supervision of Dr. Rudolf 
Glantz and a special committee 
representing the entire Movement, 
has already accumulated a vast 
treasure comprising hundreds of 
thousands of documents, pamph- 
lets, books, photographs, and other 
memorabilia of the Movement in 
this country and overseas, and of 
institutions and personalities with 
whom its work has been related. 

The Archives have already 
served as resource for the prepara- 
tion of the history books and for 
other independent studies that 
have been made by a number of 
outstanding scholars. In addition, 
some of the priceless documents 
have been photostated or micro- 
filmed for the National Archives 
and Hebrew University in Israel. 

The price of the first two vol- 
umes of the History of the Labor 
Zionist Movement in America is 
$6.00. Orders and checks may be 
sent to the Labor Zionist History 
Committee, Suite 1301, 45 East 
17th Street, New York City. 


50th Jubilee 
Membership Drive 


The 50th Jubilee 50 day mem- 
bership Drive of LZOA, which 
commenced on the first day of 
Chanukah and _ will continue 
through February 7th, Tu B’She- 
vat, has been moving steadily for- 
ward with noteworthy progress al- 
ready reported from numerous 
communities throughout the coun- 
try. New branches have been es- 
tablished in a number of cities, in 
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addition to gains in individual 
membership enrollment. 

As a major incentive of the 
Drive, a free trip to Israel will be 
awarded to members by the LZOA 
for outstanding performance in 
the Campaign 

Mrs. Bert Goldstein, who heads 
the campaign as National Organ- 
ization Chairman, reports progress 
also in the establishment of the 
National Organization Committee 
of 50, with representatives from 
cities from coast to coast. The 
Committee is charged with respon- 
sibility for directing and coordin- 
ating the various aspects of the 
drive, including a planned sched- 
ule of membership rallies, visits to 
communities, publications and 
membership literature. 

Special effort is being directed 
toward the enrollment of former 


members of LZOA, sons, daugh- 
ters and other relatives of present 
members, graduates of Habonim, 
contributors to the LZOA and 
other funds of the Labor Zionist 
Movement, Shekel and Bond pur- 
chasers, and other persons who 
have from time to time indicated 
their sympathy for the Movement. 


The Campaign has set for itself 
the goal of 5,000 new members 
in this 50th Jubilee Year of 
LZOA. 


Regional Conferences of 
American Zionist Council 


The American Zionist Council, 
the central agency representing all 
parties in the American Zionist 
movement, is now conducting a 
series of regional conferences in 
line with its enlarged scope. Such 
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conferences have already been held 
in Chicago, for the Midwest, in 
Philadelphia for the eastern sea. 
board, and in Boston for the New 
England states. These conferences 
have dealt intensively with the 
public relations, youth, educa- 
tional and communal aspects of 
the Council’s program. In each of 
them the Labor Zionist Movement 
has played a most active part, both 
in the preliminary organization 
and in their deliberations. 

At the Eastern Seaboard Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, on De- 
cember Sth, Jacob Katzman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the LZOA, 
was one of the principal speakers 
and his address, dealing with the 
problems of MHalutziut, Aliyah 
and the Zionist role in Jewish ed- 
ucation in America, was enthusi- 
astically received. 





A CALL to the LABOR ZIONIST ASSEMBLY 





TO 


All City Committees, Councils, Branches and Clubs 


of the 


Labor Zionist Organization of America-Poale Zion, Farband — Labor Zionist 
Order, Pioneer Women — Women’s Labor Zionist Organization of America, 
Habonim — Labor Zionist Youth. 


—_——}>—_- 


IN a year of great jubilation in the Labor Zionist Movement marking the 50th Anniversary 
of our existence in America, and in connection with the great tasks that face us in 1955, our 
four national organizations—the Labor Zionist Organization of America-Poale Zion, Farband- 
Labor Zionist Order, Pioneer Women’s Organization, and Habonim—have jointly decided to 
convoke a national Labor Zionist Assembly, with representatives of all of our units throughout 
the country. 


The national Labor Zionist Assembly will be held in New York on Saturday and Sun- 
day, February 26th and 27th, 1955, at the Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Ave. & 45th St., New York. 


It will concern itself with the following: 


1. The intensification of the public relations work on behalf of Israel by the Jewish 
and American labor movement at this critical time; 

2. The launching of a large-scale activity to mobilize sizable numbers of American 
Jews, our own chaverim first of all, and especially younger people, for aliya to 
Israel; 


3. To conduct a vigorous Shekel Campaign in the next few months in order to assure 
the proper role of our Movement in the forthcoming 24th World Zionist Con- 
gress, to be held in Jerusalem next summer; 
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4. To celebrate the 50th Jubilee of the Poale Zion Movement in the United States 
and Canada. 


All of these tasks must be carried on commonly by all of us working together. They 
are not the responsibility of one organization but of the entire Labor Zionist Movement. The 
Assembly will therefore set up a central body, a joint national committee of the entire Move- 
ment, which will be charged with responsibility to conduct the work in the above-enumerated 
areas. This new central body will demonstrate for our own chaverim and for the public at 
large, the unity and the strength of the Labor Zionist Movement in America. It will mobilize 
the full potential of the Movement for the effective accomplishment of the historically impor- 
tant job that lies ahead. It will function until the next World Zionist Congress and until that 
time it will represent the entire Movement in all agencies and institutions in America and on 
the international arena which are in any way related to the four tasks mentioned above. 


Each of our four organizations can, and most certainly will, discuss everything con- 
nected with the Assembly program and will make its own recommendations, but in all actions 
the Joint Committee will be decisive. 


We therefore call upon all units of our respective organizations to prepare for this his- 
toric gathering. This Assembly will not only be a demonstration of organized Labor Zionism 
in America, but must also adopt a course of action in keeping with the historic needs of the 
time in which we are now living. er eee 





For a number of years now we have been trying to discover a way of uniting the Move- 
ment in all those activities which are common to all its sections. We trust that the Labor Zion- 
ist Assembly will provide the answer. 


Knowing how many times in the past our Movement has demonstrated its ability to 
rise to historic challenges, we are confident that now too we will accept sincerely and with de- 
votion those responsibilities to which our ideals point the way. 


Our chaverim of Mapai in Israel will follow the deliberations of the Assembly and 


- what will come after it with the greatest of interest. Indeed, we expect that some of the out- 


standing leaders of the Labor Zionist Movement will participate and we are confident that 
the Assembly will forge a new instrument of our whole Movement to enhance our activity on 
behalf of our people, the Zionist Movement, the American Jewish community, and the struggle 
against internal and external dangers that hover over our people as a whole and the State of 
Israel in particular. 


In calling upon you to prepare for the Assembly, we urge you also to observe, first 
of all through the Assembly itself and then through other celebrations and functions to be ar- 
ranged all over the country, the 50th Anniversary of the Labor Zionist Movement in America. 
We celebrate this Jubilee not only to derive from it justifiable pride in our accomplishments 
thus far, but, more importantly, to draw from it the inspiration and the encouragement to pro- 
ceed with those tasks that still face us in the present fateful era. 


With warmest greetings to our entire Movement, 


Cordially yours, 


LABGR ZIONIST FARBAND— IGNEER WOMEN’S 

ORGANIZATION— LABOR ZIONIST ORDER ORGANIZATION 
POALE ZION Dr. SarA FEDER 
HERMAN SEIDEL a President 


Chairman, Central Committee 


LABOR ZIONIST YOUTH 


Ratepwu WECHSLER Louis SEGAL 
Chairman, Administrative Committee General Secretary HABONIM— 
Jacosp KatzMan Dant KERMAN 


Executive Secretary Mazkir 
PRAESIDIUM OF THE ASSEMBLY PLANNING COMMITTEE 
BarucH ZUCKERMAN SAMUEL BoNCHEK CHaya Surcuin Davin HALPERN 


Z. BAUMGOLD, Secretary 
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90-DAY JUBILEE 
MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


* 
A 50-day Fiftieth Jubilee Membership 


Drive is now in progress and will con- 
tinue until Tu B‘Shevat (February 7). 
During this period every City Committee 
and Branch of LZOA is engaged in an 
all-out Membership Mobilization Effort. 


* 
A FREE TRIP TO ISRAEL WILL BE 
AWARDED FOR EVERY 500 NEW 
MEMBERS ENROLLED. 


* 
FOR EVERY NEW MEMBER YOU 
BRING IN, YOU WILL HAVE AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO GET A FREE 
TRIP! 

* 


All friénds and sympathizers of Labor 
Israel and of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment in America are invited to join our 
ranks in this, our 50th Jubilee Year, and 
to share in our interesting educational 
programs and in our work for a more 
meaningful Jewish life in this country 
and for the upbuilding of the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth in Israel. 








50th JUBILEE DINNER 
FEBRUARY 27th 
* 


Hundreds of members and friends of the 
LZOA, Farband and Pioneer Women will 
join in celebrating the 50th Jubilee of 
the Labor Zionist Movement in America 
on Sunday Evening, February 27th, 1955, 
at Hotel Commodore, Lexington Avenue 
and 42nd Street, New York. 


* 


Outstanding American and Israeli per- 
sonalities will participate. 


* 
SUBSCRIPTION $55 A PLATE. 


* 


The entire proceeds will go to the Labor 
Zionist Fund to strengthen the educa- 
tional, public relations, youth, aliyah and 
publications program of the LZOA. 


* 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MapE PromptLy 











THE 


50th JUBILEE YEAR of LZOA 
A YEAR of GROWTH 


and ACTIVITY! 








FILL 
OUT 
and 
MAIL 
TODAY! 











To National Organization Comm., LZOA 
45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 3 


[-] |! wish to join the LZOA. 

[_] Please send me information about member- 
ship in the LZOA. 

[-_] Enclosed is my check for $ in 
payment of my membership dues for 1954-55 
($8 a year single membership, $10 for a 
couple membership, including a year's sub- 
scription to the Jewish Frontier). 





Name 





Address. 





City Zone State 











To 50th Jubilee Dinner Comm., LZOA 
45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 3 


Enclosed please find my check for $....crccnnusnnennnen 


plates for the 50th Jubilee Dinner of 
LZOA on Sunday evening, February 27th, 1955, at 
Hotel Commodore, New York. 


Name 





Address. 





City tL, ROR) | | Re 
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